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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 608.—19 JANUARY, 1856. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD. 

Scene. The Garden of Dessin’s Hotel at 
Calais. Enter ELLEsMERE, Dunsrorp, MIt- 
verTON, Mr Mipnurst (@ fat, melancholy- 
looking-gentleman, with .a sickly, pleasant 
smile), a bull-dog, a boy, and two young 
ladies. 


Mr. Midhurst. As if life were not mis- 
erable enough — what with smoking chim- 
neys, screaming children, wrangling and 
jangling marriages, tiresome friendships, op- 
pressive relationships, — nothing being what 


_ it seems to be, nothing made to suit, but 


everything to sell— bad workmanship through- 
out, from a house in Belgravia to a penny 
roll,—the Court of Chancery here, and a 
prospect, alas! for many of us of a worse 
place hereafter ;—as if, I say, life were not 
miserable enough without this nuisance and 
burden of passports. I have waited for a 
long time, watching dynasty rise upon dynasty, 
hailing revolution after revolution, only in 
the hopes of getting rid of this transcendent 
absurdity. And here it is as strong as ever. 
The government that does do away with it 
will have one sincere supporter —— 

Ellesmere. More than many governments 
can boast of, my dear sir; but pray don’t 
let me interrupt you. 

Midhurst. One sincere supporter for life 
in me, sir. 

Milverton. These minor nuisances, Mr. 
Midhurst, at least have the advantage of 
making you forget some of the major ones in 
your catalogue, which you have left at home. 


plaining of lawyers oppressing you ; whereas 
it is dull and respectable men who are the 
unconscious bullies of the world. 

Milverton. Itis as some safeguard against 
this most oppressive and pervading tyranny of 
the unwritten law that I have ever thought 
eccentric persons a great blessing to mankind. 
But for them, we should all be crushed down 
into a semi-fluid state of utter respectability, 
entire conformity, and superabundant folly. 
They are the centrifugal forces in life—they 
are the salt of the earth. Better to have. 
them, even when they border upon madness, 
than not to have them at all. 

Observe in such a trifling thing as dress 
how hard it is to gain the least improvement. 
The Broad-grin Interest — aided by little boys, 
—The Respectable Interest, the Sublime 
Cantiug Interest, is always against the im- 
prover. Columbus has to be giggled at by 
inane cosmographers, and to endure that for 
years. Shall not the man who proposes a 
rational hat have his troubles also to endure, 
or the woman who endeavors, in a sloppy 
country, to abridge a stupid petticoat, have 
her sorrows ? 

Ellesmere, Especially to be pelted by 
small Conservatives. . 

Milverton. The love of foolish comment 
on one side, and the fear of it on the other, 
stifle many of the wisest improvements. A. 
great humorist, a friend of mine, who lives 
in all kinds of society, from the highest to 
the lowest, came home from abroad with a 
resplendent beard. Being a courageous man _ 
he resolved to face the world with it ; but his 


Midhurst. I don’t know that, sir: the 
capacity for human suffering is very elastic. 
Milverton. Surely your eaperience of the 


main reason for maintaining this interesting - 
appendage was, as he said, to ascertain how - 
many of his acquaintance were gentlemen ;~. 
world, Mr. Midhurst, must have shown you | that is, how many of them would make no., 
that the moment people have met together in | remark about his change of appearance. He. ! 
any number — say even twenty — they begin | says he expected to find nine ; but all humane 
to think how they shall annoy each other by | expectations go far beyond the mark. He 
all manner of trifling rules and regulations. | only found six,— the Duke of S— .,, My. 
Ellesmere. Ay, and what is worse, there |B—— the great banker and capita list, 
is the unwritten law, by which human beings, | driver of an omnibus, an accomplished. writer 
especially in a country with free institutions, | of comedies, a confirmed lunatic —~ who, hows 
contrive to vex one another more even than | ever, had once been a remarkable gentleman 
by all the statutes, laws, and ordinances that |— and myself. I was Very proud, as you 


ever were penned. You are always com-|may imagine, at finding myself in such good ak 
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company. Everybody else, he said, made 
some silly or impertinent jest. 
Ellesmere. 1 have ‘long seen that Mil- 
verton considers himself one of the few gentle- 
men left ; and that the rest of us form one 
wide, waste, howling wilderness of snobs. 
Milverton. You may sneer, Ellesmere, 
but, if asking the fewest possible questions, 
making the fewest impertinent comments, 
and being always on the watch, lest my inti- 
macy with any one should suppress my cour- 
tesy towards him, constitute any part of a 
gentleman, I lay claim*to that part. One 
' must speak up for one’s self sometimes. Now 
your treatise on Contingent Remainders 
(Ellesmere, gentlemen, is one of those judi- 

-cious men who have always some great book 
on hand, which never appears) — have I ever 
asked you a question about it? As you are 
silent on the subject, I suppose you to be 
worried by some Contingent Remainder which 
will not fall into the right track ; and I avoid 
asking any question which might be disagree- 
able. 

Ellesmere. You do not care about the 
matter: you will never look at the book 
when it does come— which will be shortly, 
perhaps in seven years. 

Milverion. Yes, I shall. I shall look at 
the preface, and see whether anything occurs 
to me to suggest for a second edition. Great 
lawyers sometimes fail to write good English. 
Then I shall endeavor to ascertain what a 
Contingent Remainder is —whether it is 
animal, mineral, or vegetable; and then I 
shall put the book down — proud of it, and 
prouder still of you. 

Dunsford. The Duke of Wellington —~ 

Ellesmere. Now we are. going to have 
one of Dunsford’s tremendous jumps in con- 
versation. 

Dunsford. The Duke of Wellington told 
Colonel Gurwood, who in a day or two after- 
wards told a gentleman, whose son, one of 
my pupils, told me (I like a good voucher for 
a story), that over familiarity had been the 
cause of more friendships being broken off than 
anything else. And without any great duke 
to back me up, I say that friends cannot be 
too courteous to one another, and that cour- 
tesy never hindered love. 

Midhurst (aside), There is not much of 
that to hinder. 

Ellesmere. Then hoy do you account for 
yyour conduct to me? When I venture 
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amongst you learned and philosophic men, I 
am kicked about like a foot-ball. I suppose 
you have some fine name for that process, 
which quite takes it out of the nature of dis- 
courtesy. 

Milverton. My dear Sir John (we will 
always give-him his title for the future), one 
measures the stroke by the rebound. You 
are an attackative animal. If we did not 
reply sharply to you, you would imagine that 
your attacks had been feeble. We, therefore, 
reply to you somewhat sharply sometimes, in 
order to persuade you that your attacks have 
not been feeble. We do it ina spirit of the 
highest courtesy. 
Ellesmere. And the deepest satire. Thank 
you all for your great consideration. I sup- 
pose Miss Mildred is actuated by the same 
charitable motives. I knew that in this sub- 
lime company fine words would never be want- 
ing, whatever else might be. 

Milverton. Ah, I assure you I am quite 
in earnest. I donot know of any things that 
are more abused in this world than intimacy, 
friendship, relationship, companionship. I 
have written, I trust, my last essay, but 
if —— 

Ellesmere. Thank goodness. Let the 
world say grace over that announcement. 
Your essays were a little better than sermons 
—they wereshorter. As, however, frail hu- 
man nature always sees great merit in suffer- 
ing, it reads serious books, and, of course, 
looks out for the least dull amongst them. 
But they were dull, my dear fellow. 

Milverton. Well, my great objection to 
them is not their dulness, though I admit 
that, — but that such writing tends to place 
the writer in a dignified and seemingly virtu- 
ous position, which, in my case certainly, the 
writer had no business whatever to occupy. 

Dunsford. I do not admit that. 

‘*He best shall paint them who has felt them 

most.”’ 

Who so fit to write about errors, passions, 
follies, as the man who has felt them, suf- 
fered from them, transacted them? Perhaps 
the reason that men of my cloth write so ill, 
as you wits say we do, is that, in the main, 
they are such good men. 

Ellesmere. Well, this surpasses anything 


I. have ever heard in audacity. The quiet 
way in which Dunsford has brought round 
this conversation to a sort of beatification of 





the clergy is something stupendops. 
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Milverton. There is a great deal of truth 
in what he says, though. 

Mildred. Butif I may interrupt, and sug- 
gest that any of you wise, logical men-ctea- 
tures ever wander from thesubject, may I ask 
upon what subject we might have had one 
more ‘‘ last essay ’’ ¢ 

Milverton. Upon teasing, my dear. 

Ellesmere. Pray give us the heads of it, 
Milverton ; especially if so doing will prevent 
the thing itself being written. But I always 
distrust you didactic writers. Virtuous or 
vicious, modest or presuming, you are always 
breaking into didaction. Confine yourself 
therefore to heads, and when you come to 
‘*Seventeenthly,’’? and ‘‘To conclude,’’ do 
conclude, instead of beginning again with ap- 
parently renewed energy, and thus driving 
your hearers to despair. 

Milverton. Well, I should show how teas- 
ing pervaded all societies, — boys’ schools, 
girls’ schools, private families, the men in fac- 
tories—in workshops—on cab-stands— in 
Boards —in Parliaments. I should endeavor 
to show the base cowardliness of it, the im- 
mense unkindness ; how, veil it as you please, 
it is the many against one. 

Ellesmere. Just my case ; just what I suf- 
fer in this worshipful company. 

Milverton. No, you are more than equal 
tous all,— you oppressusall. The practised 
power. of your tongue makes you into a mob 
against us. But, to resume. I should even 
try to show how this habit of teasing some- 
times entered into our conduct with animals. 
I should then turn about and make some pal- 
liation for it, and endeavor to prove, what I 
firmly believe, that it results from dulness — 
that, to speak mathematically, it is a function 
of dulness, —and that according as a com- 
munity is in itself gay and joyful (and truly 
good men are full of joy), and as a commu- 

nity has the rational means of amusement, so 
does teasing diminish. Were there, indeed, 
more good music in the world, there would 
be much less ill-natured personal comment, 
much less teasing. 

Dunsford. Please write all this out for 
me, Milverton, some day. 

Ellesmere, 1 like the part about animals. 
As the King of Portugal said when our great 
animal painter was introduced to him, —‘‘I 
am so glad to know you, sir; I am so fond 
of beasts.” By the way, good painters give 
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us lasting lessons in humanity, and do not 
write essays. 
Milverton. Ellesmere is not fond, himself, 


of teasing, that is one comfort. But what 
you say of animals, Ellesmere, reminds me of 
something I was going to ask you. You 
know how quickly and easily you lawyers 
make money, when you have once got to the 
top of the tree: now, will you give the next 
hundred guineas you earn to the Society 
which there is for protecting animals? I will 
add five to it; and if you knew the difficulty 
with which we poor devils of authors get 
money, and the love which we have for 
spending it recklessly, you would not think 
I am asking you to give disproportionably 
much. 

Ellesmere. Consider, my dear fellow, the 
good we do, and the evil that for the most part 
you do. But I will give the money. That 
certainly is a most creditable Society. 

Mildred. Iam quite out of my province, 
T know, in making any remarks to such a 
learned and wise company ; but is it not fun- 
ny, the way in which we began by talking 
about passports, and have come to a subscrip- 
tion to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals? 

Midhurst. There is the closest connection, 
Miss Vernon, between the subjects. A more 
cruel, ludicrous, unmeaning persecution than 
this of passports I cannot imagine. 

Ellesmere. Taking the whole case fairly 
into consideration, I think we Britishers must 
annoy foreigners when they come to see us far 
more than they annoy us when we come to 
see them — ina passive way,I mean. Think 
what his first English Sunday must be to a 
lively Frenchman. However, our dulness has 
this advantage — it secures us against the 
occupation of our country for more than six 
days. A foreign enemy would be go tired of 
us after the seventh, that he would retreat 
upon some pretext or other — ‘‘ strategical,”’ 
he would call it, but anti-Sabbatical it would 
be. 
Dunsford. How can you jest, Ellesmere, 
upon such subjects? And, if I might say a 
word in answer to this gentleman [bowing to 
Mr. Mrvuurst], I think, considgring all the 
hardships and agonies that thousands of brave 
men are undergoing just at present, it is 
hardly the time to be dilating upon minor 
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[After this speech of Dunsrorn’s there was an 
awkward pause for some moments. Most 
of the company looked at the dog, who 
looked at his master with a cross, inquiring 
look, and made a short growl, as if he were 
asking whether it was his duty to bite any- 
body.} 

Milverton. My dear Dunsford, of course 
we are all duly impressed with the horrors 
and sufferings in the Crimea ; but after just 
coming through the Custom House, English- 
men must be allowed to grumble a little, or 
they would die ; and my friend Mr. Midhurst 
is not a person who will expire from apy sup- 
pression of his disgust with the human race 
in general, and with the gendarmerie in par- 
ticular. Why, even the two young ladies 
here, Blanche and Mildred, became positively 
pugnacious over some bonnet-box which was 
being rudely treated. 

Ellesmere. The fact is, we are all desper- 
ately cross, and we shall not be happy again 
until we have had some sound political con- 
versation, and abused everybody connected 
with the conduct of everything connected 
with the war. Mr. Dunsford will perhaps 
allow us to do that. It will be consistent 
with all the first principles of virtue, and be 
as allowable as listening to an oratorio. 
Young ladies, will you take this seat 

Milverton. Dunsford may allow you, 
Ellesmere, but I shall not. I am not sure 
that I do not agree with that eccentric indi- 
vidual, Horace Walker, who stoutly, with 
his back to the fire at our club, maintains 
the army to be, and to have been, the best- 
managed thing in England. 

Dunsford. Good Heavens, Milverton ! 

Ellesmere: Don’t swear, my reverend 
friend ; he means to make an exception for 
the Church. The good discipline in that 
body is well known and thoroughly appre- 
ciated. If you, for instance, were to set upa 
nice little heresyin that pleasant parish of 
yours, Twaddleton-cum-Mud, it would only 
take your bishop five years and three thousand 
pounds to eject you; and if you entrust me 
with your defence, I think I could make the 


proceedings a little more costly than they 
have hithefto been in such cases. 
Midhurst. I quite agree with Mr. Mil- 


verton ; at least I mean to say, if it is no 
offence to this good gentleman [bowing to 
Donsrorp], that one thing is not worse than 
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Ellesmere. Pray don’t limit yourself, my 
dear sir. Do not be bound by mean con- 
siderations of space. Extend your noble sen- 
timents to the whole human race. 
Milverton. I assure you I am quite in 
earnest in what I have just said. I am 
astounded at the audacity with which civil- 
ians comment upon the short-comings of the 
military departments. 

Ellesmere. This really won’t do, Milver- 
ton, if you are in earnest. 

Dunsford. O, pray hear him. He is 
going to prove to us how little the law needs 
reform. Why, there was a poor widow in 
my parish who was left two hundred pounds 
by her father ; five years were spent in liti- 
gation over a trumpery point which a sensible 
man would have settled in five minutes ; her 
share dwindled down to thirty-eight pounds 
ten; the lawyer's bill is fifty-seven pounds 
fifteen shillings and fourpence ; and the poor 
woman, without waiting for my advice, has 
fled the country. 

Ellesmere. ow a parson always believes 
that the events in his parish explain all human 
life tohim, I dare say that this point, which 
you say a sensible man could have settled in 
five minutes, was a very great difficulty, and 
that her case will form a precedent. 

Mildred. don't think that circumstance, 
Mr. Ellesmere, will be a great comfort to the 
poor woman. 

Ellesmere. Thank you, Miss Mildred, for 
your assistance. I suppose you imagine that 
because you have a fine-sounding Anglo-Saxon 
name, we are all to go back to the barbarous 
simplicity of Anglo-Saxon times. 

Milverton. You may jest, Ellesmere, but 
any one such case as Dunsford has just related 
ought not to be possible. . I think you will 
hesitate before you attack the administration 
of the army again. But in sober seriousness, 
my dear friends —— 

Ellesmere. Now don’t preach. Address 
yourself to Fixer —that is the name of this 
pretty dog, is it not? —and perhaps to that 
gentleman [pointing to Mr. Mivuvrst]. 

Milverton. Well, I shall be quite content 
with my audience if it consist of Fixer only. 
Well, then, Fixer, you must know that these 
men and women, very superior creatures to 
you, come from a great town, where they live, 
or at least the poorer dogs amongst them, 
very much worse than you, in dirty kennels, 





another in this country —I mean in England. 








drinking foul water, inhaling impure air, eat- 
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ing adulterated food, and yet paying large 
taxes. [Here the dog, thinking perhaps that 
his master was blaming him, set up a long mel- 
ancholy how!l.| This won't do, it teases the 
poor animal, so I must address the bipeds, 
after all ; and they see at once, without more 
talking or my part, what I mean to say in this 
department of affairs. , 

Ellesmere. © yes, we all know that you 
can talk for hours upon sanitary matters, and 
that all you say is dreadfully, and, if I may 
use the expression, beastly true; but really 
that does not settle the question. 

Milverton. Let us turn to something else, 
then. A new locomotive power was invented 
some years ago ; the application of that power 
to the purposes of life was entrusted to civil- 
ians. The lawyers had something to do with 
it, I believe. Now, I ask you, sir, upon your 
oath [here Minverton tucked an imaginary 
gown behind him, and addressed himself in a 
forensic style to Exvtxswere], is there any one 
branch of human affairs in which human folly 
has been more conspicuous, continuous, and 
pervading than in the formation and in the 
working of English railways? 

Midhurst. Millions spent in law, — crook- 
ed lines — break of gauge — clumsy carriages 
—the poor penned like cattle— shameful 
competition — stupid stations — immense ex- 
pense — a starved staff—the public every- 
where fleeced, injured, and bullied, — O, it is 
a triumphant system ! 

Ellesmere. Really, this gentleman seems 
quite happy. What would he do in a well- 
regulated world? Pray go on, sir. 

Midhurst (smiling pleasantly, and bowing). 
No, sir, I leave the discussion in better hands. 

Milverton. Ellesmere so soon becomes 
tired of any one subject, his impatience is 
80 inordinate, that I must turn to other de- 
partments of civil life. Let us discuss the 
making of Acts of Parliament, in which 
grave matter, no doubt, sound sense and 
skilful organization are to be seen. 

Ellesmere. Now don’t be so provoking, 
Milverton. Truth, which (not being an 
author or a clergyman) I am bound at once 
to acknowledge, compels me to confess that 
in this department of human affairs English 
civilians do not distinguish themselves. No 
doubt if military men were concerned it 
would be still worse. 

Milverton. Shall I proceed to consider 
another matter in which civilians are exclu- 
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sively concerned —in which we forbid sol- 
diers to meddle: namely, the election of 
members of Parliament! Here, no doubt, 
the British civilian shines; and after he 
has elected his members of Parliament, is 
generally so well pleased with them. 

Midhurst. Their brevity of talk, their 
despatch of business, the labor and the study 
which it is evident they give to great ques- 
tions, — in short, their general manners, 
bearing, and appearance, not to speak of 
their faultless English, make them a credit 
to the men who send them there. 

Ard now, if I have any vote in this dis- 
cussion, I beg to leave it in the hands of my 
friend, Mr. Milverton, while I go and attend 
to the most important thing in life, the 
ordering of dinner. [Exit Mr. Mipgursr.] 

Ellesmere. I declare to goodness, Mil- 
verton, if you go about with that man and 
that dog, I shall not proceed further with 
you than Tournay. 

Blanche. Mr. Ellesmere is jealous of 
any one who says more disagreeable things 
than himself. 

Ellesmere. O, O, the soft and simpering 
Blanche imitating the stern, wise, and wicked 
Mildred. My fair friends! may your bon- 
nets be crushed to atoms by douaniers ; may 
the fashions that you bring back to astonish 
your village be pronounced old fashions ; 
when your luggage is in the hold of the ves- 
sel, coming back, may salt water trickle 
into a silk dress ; may —— 


Milverton. Why, this is a sort of Ernul- 
phus’ curse. It is too serious, my dear 
fellow. 


Boy. It would be such a lark, though ! 

Milverton. There you see the nature of 
boys. But how we have wandered from our 
subject! You must own, Dunsford and Elles- 
mere, that I have indicated, if not made out, 
a train of argument which would show that 
we have not fewer complaints tomake of the 
management of civil than of military affairs, 
and that it becomes us civilians to talk with 
great modesty of the errors, omissions, and 
oversights in military matters. Think of the 
government of London: behold its public 
buildings and its statues; inhale the fresh 
breezes of the river ; look at the water we 
have to drink, after it has stood u day or two ; 
come with me some day, and behold the glad 
population of Bethnal Green. [ELLESMERE 
walked up and down, whistling, for a turn or 
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two, and then said he must go and look at his 
room. Suddenly, however, turning upon his 
heel, he resumed the conversation.] 
Ellesmere. 1 suppose, Milverton, we may 
number you as one of the Peace party. 
Milverton. O! yes, that you may. Iam 
an Englishman, and we are all of the Peace 
party. Of war, as war, none of us, that I 
know of,.are especially fond. But if you 
mean that I am one of those who do not in- 
tend to go thoroughly through with anything 
I have once undertaken, you do not know 
yourman. Iwill tell youin few words what 
I think about this war,—for that is what 
you are endeavoring to find out. A more 
righteous war on our side, I believe was never 
undertaken. No war, I believe, was ever 
more reluctantly, more sadly, less revenge- 
fully, commenced. You jeer at me as a 
philosopher, by which you mean a man who 
is curious and careful about his opinions. 
Such men are apt to differ with the views of | 
the majority of those about them ; and this | 
liability to differ is the surest source of suffer- 
ing for them. In this case, however, I am, 
to my signal delight, in thorough accordance 
with the great masses of my fellow-country- 
men. I am completely a commonplace 
Englishman. Iam convinced that we have 
acted most unselfishly in the whole affair. 
Brushing away all subtleties, I lay my finger 
, upon that most iniquitous act, the occupation 
of the Principalities, and I say that upon 
the authors of that act lie the guilt and 
bloodshed of the war. You will hear noth- 
ing from me but what plain, unpretending 
Mr. Smith, or Mr. Jones, in the omnibus, 
would tell you. We (I mean Smith, Jones, 
and Milverton) would almost have gone 
down on our knees to avoid this war. I can 
say for myself that I lived in an agony of 
apprehension while the negotiations were | 
pending, and mourned unutterably over the | 
evils which I saw to be imminent. Once, | 
however, embarked in such a contest, my | 
only thought was, how most speedily and | 
most forcibly our just ends might be accom- | 
plished, If you tell me we failed as states- 
men, and as men of the world, in not bring- 
ing sufficient force, sufficiently early, to bear 
upon the enemy, I agree with you. Some 
you now present may recollect how I 
deplored, on or near the day of his departure, 
the fetters which I saw were being fashioned 
for Sir Charles Napier by our foolish talk 
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about discretion. Swiftness and sternness 
and resolute purpose may be of the essence 
of humanity. Not only stronger but earlier 
resolution was needed. Sir Hugh Rose’s 
ready appreciation of the danger should not 
have been disavowed. There ought to be 
no such thing aa “‘ drifting into war.”” And 
when you do apply your forces, they should 
not slide down a gently-inclined plane, but 
should come forth as if they were impelled 
from a Lancaster gun. 
our errors in this respect sprang from our 
deep-seated reluctance to go to war at all. 

I am very far from having the presump- 
tion to suppose that the few men amongst us, 
who from the first have declared that they 
did not see sufficient cause for the war, are 
to be scouted, and their opinions treated 
with contempt. “I can only say that those 
opinions fail to have any weight with me. 
At the same time, I feel deeply anxious that 
we should, wherever and whenever we can, 
limit the question at issue, so that we do not 
weaken or obscure the basis on which alone 
peace can be made lasting. These matters 
are not for us private persons to decide. We 
have not the requisite data before us. They 
are questions that require the gravest, nicest, 
and most forbearing statesmanship. ll 
that we private persons can do at present is 
to inculcate the spirit in which proposals for 
peace should be regarded. 

Then, if you talk to me about the man- 
agement of the war in minor matters, I will 
agree with you that it was bad, bitterly bad 
in many instances. But be careful whom 
you blame ; throw your blame very wide. 
Let each one of us take his fair share. 
Remember how fond we all were of injudicious 
saving. Consider how difficult it has been 
for years and years to get the least question 
of official reform wisely considered ; and do 
not throw upon some few unfortunate men 
the condemnation which justly rests upon 
the whole constituencies of Great Britain, — 
ay, and upon the most intellectual men: in 
the country, who must have their share of 
blame too. 

If there is any one thing in which I sup- 
pose we must confess ourselves to have been 
wanting, it is boldness, — especially as regards 
the operations of our fleets. Mark you, I 
should be very sorry to pronounce upon this 
subject without further evidence, but I con- 
jecture that the accusation has some justice 





However, some of , 
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in it. My own temperament and nature are 
so given to boldness, not to say rashness, and 
my studies, which of late years have been 
entirely with the doings of the great men at 
the end of the fifteenth century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth, may induce m 


to overrate boldness. A man who has passed 


a great part of the last years, as I have, in 
studying the despatches of Cortes, is not likely 
to be enamored of timid counsels. 

But then this error, as I conceive it to ‘be, 
this want of boldness, is quite as visible in 
civil as in military affairs. Carry to a states- 
man of the present day any good plan pro- 
viding a remedy for some great abuse, for 
which he is bound to find a remedy. He 
will listen to you patiently, then take a sly 
glance over his shoulder at the clock (which 
glance, however, the deputation are meant to 
perceive). He will say something to this 
effect : — ‘‘ You are quite right ; the abuse is 
very great. I am sure, I grieve over it. 
Your plan, too, is excellent. But there are 
many objections to it. I doubt whether we 
can be sure of its succeeding. I doubt 
whether, in the present state of public affairs, 
&ec., &c., I doubt whether, in the present 
temper of the House of Commons, &c., &c. 
But, gentlemen (another glance at the clock, 
not so furtive), if you would have the good- 
ness to put your views in writing, they shall 
meet with all due consideration at the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government.’’ Bows are 
then interchanged. ‘* How do you do, Lord 
A 1”? (this to the head of the deputation). 
“T hope Lady A—— is going on well. Iam 
80 glad to hear it’s a boy. Good morning, 
gentlemen.’”’ The deputation retires. 

The minister knows the thing ought to be 
done. But year after year his want of bold- 
ness, his anxiety to see his way, as he calls 
it, his desire to be safe, prevents the thing 
being undertaken. And so we have safe 
men everywhere, — safe admirals — safe 
bishops. , 

Let me pause fora moment. I have not 
quite worked out what I mean to say. It is 
the desire of being unimpeachable that dead- 
ens men’s energies, from the highest to the 
lowest. We hate to be commented upon by 
newspapers. Any man, however, who cared 
deeply about his work, would be beyond and 
above newspapers. Call back the great men 
of former ages, — David, Solomon, St. Paul, 
St. Augustin, St. Cyprian ; the great ancients 








— Pericles, Xenophon, Themistocles, Scipio, - 
Marius, Cesar, Hannibal, Alexander, Narses ; 
the great moderns — Charlemagne, Alfred, 
the Plantagenets, Sixtus the Fifth, Ximenes, 
Richelieu (I take the names just as they 
come into my head), Cortes, Henry the 
Fourth, Frederick of Prussia, Clive, Chatham, 
Cromwell ; is not boldness the very breath of 
their life in such characters? Would not 
the newspapers, and the clubs, and society in 
general have had many unpleasant comments 
to make upon these men? And would they 
have been quelled by such comments, if they 
had the greatness in them which I believe 
they had ? 

Ellesmere. You have banged us about 
with such a lot of great names, that I hardly 
know where Tam. One thing I am certain 
of, that some of your great characters would, 
occasionally, have figured in the police reports 
as well as in the leading articles. But all of 
them, in one way or other, would have af- 
forded plenty of occasion for comments. Not 
less than seven of the most scurriféus amongst 
religious papers would have lived upon the 
doings of Pericles. ; 

Milverton. But he would have gone on 
doing. I tell you that I see this doating 
upon assuted success, this love of unimpeach- 
ability, even in our charities. They too 
must be perfectly prudent, they too must be 
exactly wise, they too must succeed. How 
different to the noble words, ‘‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.”’ 

T have made a long tirade, but it may all 
be expressed in few words. We are afraid 
of doing something, for fear it might be 
wrong, for fear it might be blamed, not 
seeing what evil there may be in doing 
nothing. 

But what I have just said does not apply 
to the management of the present war par- 
ticularly, but to the conduct of all of us, to 
the present generation, to the present century. 
It results, too, from many good things: from 
a strong desire to have a fair character ; from 
a great wish to do nothing wrong; from an 
anxiety to go through life blamelessly. Of 
course we caimot always act with vigor when 
we are weighing nice responsibilities. 

Finally (for I see I am making a long 
speech), though I must admit we have plenty 
of cause for self-condemnation, we have, I 
think, at the same time, every reason to be 
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hopeful for this country. The good and 
sound spirit which has been shown through- 
out all classes, the anxiety to do right which 
‘has been manifested, the calm, I might almost 
gay the cruel, way in which we have exposed 
and analyzed our own faults and shortcom- 
ings, the personal bravery which the British 
have shown, the absence of all malignant 
feeling towards our enemy, the heartiness of 
our feeling towards our brave allies, are all 
to me sources of the highest confidence. 

Those who pretend to see, and who cer- 
tainly wish to see, symptoms of decadence in 
this great people, may fancy that they per- 
ceive such things. For my own part, I never 
felt more happy and more proud to be an 
Englishman than I have in the years eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four and eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. [Here Extesmere began to 
dance what I call his war-dance, which consists 
in “* pirouetting,’’ I believe they call it, but 
which chiefly seems to be executed by one leg, 
and is to my mind more like a succession of 
averted tumblés than dancing.] 

Ellesmere. Hurrah! hurrah! a great 
event! Let the town-crier perform a fantasia 
on the bell, and call all good people to wit- 
ness that here is a philosopher wlio for once 
in his life, and on one subject, does not pre- 
tend to be wiser than commonplace people. 
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I am delighted, my dear Milverton, to find 
you so rational. It is far beyond my hopes 
and expectations. [Here Extesmere began to 
dance again, and the girls to laugh immoder- 
ately.) 

Dunsford. For goodness’ sake, Ellesmere, 
behave yourself. Here are some of our 
excellent allies coming to the windows. 
[Exesmere suddenly subsided into propriety of 
demeanor. | 

Ellesmere. Yes, yes! “I must behave 
myself. We must do everything here to 
make ourselves agreeable, and not ridiculous. 
Henceforward you shall see in me the grave 
deportment of a man who has once been Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-General. Now this alli- 
ance, which has made us find out that 
Englishmen and Frenchmen need, not be 
hereditary enemies, is an indescribable benefit, 
— is equal, in my opinion, to the discovery 
of “Australia. 0! I will be so decorous all 
the time that we are in France. They shall 
see what a solid fellow (solid is a favorite 
word of theirs) an English lawyer can be. 
[Here Extesmere walked away to his rooms 
with a dignity and gravity which well became 
his handsome presence. Once he turned round 
to wink at us; but his march was for the most 
part very stately. And so the conversation 
ended. | 





Foti Fic. —I am afraid your correspondent, 
who seeks an explanation of this term, must be 
an old bachelor, or long ago he must have ob- 
served his ‘‘ better half’’ periodically poring 
over some ladies’ magazine, and devouring the 
fashions set forth in all their gorgeous array on 
the curious, smiling, distressingly pinkfaced and 
kiss-me-quick representations of the fair sex 
therein depicted; at which bewitching figures, 
if he had had the curiosity and courage to take 
@ nearer glance, he would most probably have 
found that the full-blown countenance pro- 
truding from an apparatus like a foreshortened 
strawberry-pottle bedecked with ribbons and 
flowers, in present specimens, or enshrined in a 
straw coal-scuttle in times gone by, was labelled 
**No. 1, Head Dress,’’ or ‘* Bonnet a la Some- 
body or Something.’’ Continuing his exam- 
ination he would have found ‘* No. 2, Demi- 
fig.(ure) ’’ to be the ** portrait of a lady ’’ with 
her neck twisted in some impossible manner, 
so as to exhibit the beauties of the’back part of 
the before-figured pottle, and the front of some 





‘love of a mantle;’’ and that, after we | 
through a few more stages, ‘‘ No. 10, full 
Jig.(are) ’? would display to his admiring gaze 
a perfect realization of the term as he uses it, in 
the beflounced, bemantled, and bebonneted beauty 
in all the colors of the rainbow spread out before 
him, — full fig. to all intents and purposes. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 

In reply as to this slang expression, I venture 
to suggest that it may allude to the primitive 
dress of our first parents, and their concealment 
of themselves because they were naked: fig 
standing for ‘‘ fig-leaf;’’ and ‘* full fig’’ mean- 
ing such a dress as enables you to exhibit your- 
self without shame. 

The Italians have an expression, ‘‘ in fiocchi,”’ 
corresponding exactly with ‘ in full fig.’’ The 
substantive fiocci signifies ‘“‘a tassel;’’ ‘‘un 
abito coi fiocchi ’’ is ‘* a coat with tassels or tags 
on it:’’ and hence, to be in fiocchi means ‘‘ to 
be in full dress.’’ Can fig be a corruption of 
this? Sry Lites. 

— Notes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HISTORICAL WORDS. 


THERE are recorded, in the history of man- 
kind, many words with which everybody is 
acquainted, and in the genuineness of which 
everybody believes. Sometimes the whole sig- 
nification of a great event lies, so to say, hidden 
in them. They give vent to a common and 

ublic feeling, and therefore they are accepted 

y high and low, with no more distrust than the 
fact itself to which they refer. 

Antiquity has transmitted to succeeding ages 
many words, both simple and sublime, worthy 
of the deeds of the heroes of the time. In this 
case, inquiry is of no avail, and we must accept 
all such sayings as truthful traditions. All we 
are able to do is, to examine whether the words 
attributed to Alexander, Pericles, Cincinnatus, 
or Cesar, are worthy of these great men; and 
if we find they could have said so, why, they 
did say so. But, happily or not for the time 
of the moderns, historical criticism is there less 
difficult; and it is really curious to inquire 
whether the words which are attributed to high 
persons, especially to crowned heads, were truly 
uttered by them. 

No history abounds more than that of France 
in historical! sayings—in mots, as the French 
say; and . no other country does a single word, 
when appropriate to the circumstances, produce 
so much sensation. Yet it so happens, that 
scarcely any of these famous mots are authentic; 
and, strange as it may seem, it is precisely those 
that are received without question that are the 
most false. 

Who has not read, in the appalling history of 
the execution of Louis XVI., the beautiful sen- 
tence put in the mouth of the Abbé Edgeworth 
when the unfortunate: monarch was on the point 
of receiving the deadly blow of the guillotine : 
“Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!’? Have 
we not all, on hearing these pious and exalted 
words, been touched to the heart; and did one 
of us ever doubt the accuracy of the record? 
The priest must have said so, is the common 
notion. Not only did all the important histo- 
rians of the French Revolution, M. Thiers in- 
cluded, vouch for the accuracy of that scene, 
but, whether in the hut or the palace, in the 
home of the republican or of the royalist, every- 
body takes the words of the Abbé Edgeworth for 
a granted truth. And, nevertheless, the worthy 
clergyman declared publicly in writing, more 
than thirty years ago, that the words were a 
mere invention: he never uttered them on the 
scaffold of the Place de la Révolution. And 
yet, in spite of that public declaration, the 
touching farewell is still repeated again and 
again. For critics, it is no more an historical 
saying, but the rest of the nation take it as 
such, and thereby give expression merely to 
their own feeling. 
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It would be an easy task to demonstrate that 
the greater number of the words put in the 
mouth of Napoleon Bonaparte are nothing but 
popular fiction. But go to the farm and the 
workshop; there, the cry of the sentry — ‘** And 
if you are the Petit Caporal, you shall not 
pass’? — and other familiar discourses between 
the mighty emperor and his affectionate sol- 
diers, are more readily believed than the address 
at the foot of the Pyramids or the adieu of 
Fontainebleau. There exist thick volumes full 
of apocryphal Napoleon anecdotes : in this re- 
spect, he is inferior to none, not even to Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia. 

There is also a word commonly attributed to 

the celebrated General Kleber, who succeeded 
Bonaparte in Egypt as commander-in-chief, and 
who is said, by nearly all the historians, to have 
flattered the future dictator by exclaiming, ‘* You 
are as great as the world.’’ The truth is, that 
the simple and heroic Kleber never uttered 
these words; for he, like his republican col- 
leagues, Desaix and Alexandre Dumas, foresaw 
and feared the ambitious designs of the talented 
Corsican. General Alexandre Dumas at least 
— the father of the illustrious romance-writer — 
always denied the statement; and it is certain 
that he, the gallant friend of Kleber, Desaix, 
Augereau, and Brune, lived and died under the 
first empire greatly neglected. 
,, Wecome now to an anecdote of a more pleasing 
character. Every history of the two French 
restorations of 1814 and 1815 relates that the 
Duc d’Artois, afterwards King Charles X., in 
making his entrée into Paris, pronounced the 
words: ‘* Nothing is changed in France; there 
is only one Frenchman more.’? Happy words 
in the mouth of a prince returning from exile, 
and happy the Bourbons if they had always 
kept these words in mind! But, here again, 
we must declare that this promising sentence 
was never uttered. The famous Talleyrand, of 
cunning memory, had in the evening of that 
eventful day a rather select party assembled at 
his hétel, and asked the company, as a matter 
of course: ‘‘ What did the prince say?’’ The 
general answer was: ‘‘ Nothing atall.’’ ‘But,’ 
exclaimed the sly diplomatist, ‘‘ he must have 
said something; ’’ and addressing a well-known 
political writer, he continued : ‘‘ B——., you are 
a wit; go into my closet and make a mot.’’ 
B—— went, and came back three times; his 
wit was at fault, and his ideas did not satisfy 
the company. At last he returned a fourth 
time, and pronounced with triumphant em- 
phasis the above-mentioned patriotic words: 
** Nothing is changed in France; there is only 
one Frenchman more.’’ Talleyrand applauded : 
the Duc d’Artois had found his mol; and the 
next day the papers made it known to the world, 
and, as an old French author says, ‘In this. 
manner history is written.’’ 
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From The Examiner. 


Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire (His- 
tory of the Consulate and Empire). Par 
M. A. Thiers. Tome xi Paris: 
Paulin. 


Axtuovcn M. Thiers,.at the commencement 
of this volume of his history, states that his 
work is entirely completed in manuscript, 
the present publication only brings us down 
to the period of May 1811. There remain 
the last Spanish campaign, that of Russia in 
1812, and the memorable struggles of 1813, 
14, and °15. In less than three or four vol- 
umes more the subject can hardly be included. 

The eleventh volume comprised Talavera, 
Walcheren, and the Divorce, and was chiefly 
remarkable for its severity towards Soult, and 
its over-indulgence to Napoleon in the repu- 
diation of Josephine. The twelfth volume 
treats of the continental blockade, and of 
Torres Vedras and Fuentes d’Onor. We 
cannot say thatit is remarkably interesting. 

But it must be admitted that these Span- 
ish campaigns offer an ungrateful subject to a 
French writer who has continually throughout 
them to censure the policy of the great na- 
tional hero, and to expose the deficiencies of 
his lieutenants. To explain incessant defeat 
is not an inspiriting task. We must not won- 
der if M. Thiers a little flags as a narrator in 
this part of his labors. 

Perhaps anticipating some such remark, he 
prefaces his present volume by an essay on 
the writing of history, in which he asserts 
that the merit of such a work consists not in 
the graphic, picturesque, or passionate, but in 
clear, cold, calm intelligence. This quality 
M. Thiers certainly possesses to an eminent 
degree, and, if he so pleases, he is at liberty 
to make it his chief excellence. But no man 
better knows, or has more clearly shown, that 
such critical and intellectual qualities do not 
exclusively suffice for the writing of a success- 
fal history. 

But setting this aside, and taking M. Thiers 
on the lower ground where for the present he 
is most content to place himself, we must con- 
fess that few writers have had such advan- 
tages for writing contemporary history as M. 
Thiers. A large sharer in the affairs and 
politics of his country, admitted to all its se- 
crets and archives, all that he says and writes 
must necessarily command attention. But 
these advantages, if they have helped, have 
also weighed him down. Such intimate ac- 
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cess has he had, for example, to the motives 
and intentions of Napoleon by elaborate peru- 
sal of all the official documents of the empire, 
that he seems to us quite unable to raise him- 
self above or guide himself through the laby- 
rinth. He is choked by his very plethora of 
knowledge. Let us cite an instance. 

The great mistake of Napoleon, that which 
impelled him to his extravagances and pro- 
duced his ruin, was mainly his system of con- 
tinental blockade, and his project for ruining 
England by excluding its trade from Europe. 
Now M. Thiers, who has read in the imperial 
archives all the fine reasons which confirmed 
Napoleon in this one fatal idea, actually puts 
faith in those reasons and arguments, and 
cannot help betraying an opinion that the 
calculations were in his belief well founded. 
But if so, Napoleon was right in pursuing his 
favorite theory. It was to complete the con- 
tinental blockade he engaged in the Spanish 
war and pushed into Portugal. It was to 
complete the continental blockade he made 
Austria his irrevocable enemy by depriving 
her of Illyria. It was to complete the con- 
tinental blockade he annexed Holland, Han- 
over, the Hanseatic Towns, and Oldenburg to 
the French empire, thereby provoking Russia, 
and necessitating war with that power. It 
was literally imperative upon him to do all 
this, if he was right in supposing that England 
could only be reduced by closing the shores 
of the continent against her, and putting 
French custom-house officers in every port. 
M. Thiers is perfectly inconsistent, therefore, 
in representing the system of continental 
blockade as feasible, effective, and wise, while 
at the same time he blames Napoleon for fol- 
lowing up the system in the only possible 
effective way. 

The truth is the very contrary of what M. 
Thiers assumes. The truth is that the con- 
tinental blockade was a gigantic absurdity in 
itself, leading necessarily to the most mon- 
strous absurdities in order to carry it out. 
The results which M. Thiers avers it was 
likely to produce were visionary. To sur- 
round the shore of Europe with a dyke that 
was to keep out all colonial and manufactur- 
ing produce, when this produce was six times 
the price on the shore that it could be had 


for a mile out to sea, was an utter impossi- ~ 


bility. Yet for this Napoleon braved and pro- 
voked the enmity of all Europe, whereas in 





simply abandoning this preposterous scheme 
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he might have counted on its friendship or 
submission. But alas! M. Thiers, bewildered 
by the numerous official documents he must 
have spent years in perusing, has ended in 
taking his political economy from Napoleon, 
about the worst and most exploded of schools. 
It has considerably injured the veracity, and 
altogether warped the judgment, of the latter 
portion of his history. 

It is not thus the great narrative should 
have been written. The materials for a fair 
and luminous history of Napoleon’s epoch 
were to besought in the libraries and archives 
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of other countries as well asin those of France. 
From London and from Vienna, from Berlin 
and from Madrid, the details must finally be 
viewed, compared, and sifted. M. Thiers 
has written an excellent French account of 
the great man and his reign, as fair and intel- 
ligent as could reasonably be expected. But 
his History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
though more valuable from its hidden and 
official sources than his History of the Revolu- 
tion, is far inferior to it in spirit, in eloquence, 
and in philosophic view. 





MovraT— AND WHICH Is THE TRUE Story? 
— The task of reconciling the discrepancies be- 
tween contemporaneous historians has frequently 
been attended with considerable difficulty, and 
various ingenious theories have been propounded 
to account for contradictions between positive 
eye-witnesses of a fact. The subjoined extracts 
are a very remarkable example. Probably, of 
all the distinguished officers of the grande armée, 
none has been more frequently the subject of de- 
scription than Murat. That unfortunate hero, 
at least, did not seek to hide his light under a 
bushel : and we should imagine that the whole 
French army must have been well acquainted 
with his demeanor and habits in action. Lam- 
artine professes to give his own account, as com- 
municated by his friend and minister. Mr. 
Beamish quotes the words of his emperor, com- 
mander, and brother-in-law. How are we to 
reconcile the two? There are probably officers 
still living who have charged with him, and 
could settle the point. 

Lamartine, in describing him, says he always 
wore a short broad Roman sword, with a moth- 
er-of-pearl handle, decorated with the portraits 
of his wife and children ; certainly not the weap- 
on a cavalry officer would select to do great 
execution. And he moreover adds, that he nev- 
er drew it but once to encourage his escort to 
fall on a hostile squadron. 

‘** Murat,’ said Napoleon, ‘ was a most sin- 
gular character. . . . Every day Murat was en- 
gaged in single combat, and returned with his 
sabre dripping with the blood of those he had 
slain.’ *? — From the notice of ‘‘ The Uses and 
Application of Cavalry in War, by N. L. Bea- 
mish,’’ Atheneum, No. 1450, p. 919. 


“*Tl disait au Comte de Morburg, son ami et 
8on ministre . . . Ma consolation la plus douce 
quand je repasse sur ma vie de soldat, de génér- 
al et de roi, c’est de n’avoir jamais vu tomber 
un seul homme mort de ma main. I] n’est pas 





impossible, sans dout, que dans tant de charges 
a fond, ou je lancais mon cheval 4 la téte des 
escadrons quelques coups de pistolets tirés au 
hasard aient blessé ou tué un ennemi, mais je 
n’en ai rien su... . Si un homme était mort 
devant moi et de ma main, cette image me serait 
restée toujours présente et me poursuivrait 
jusqu’au tombeau.’’ — Lamartine, Hist. de la 
Restauration, vol. 111. p. 308. 





‘ 


Mitton anp Napoteon. — Napoleon Bona- 
parte declared to Sir Colin (Niel) Campbell, who 
had charge of his person at the Isle of Elba, that 
he was a great admirer of our Milton’s ‘* Para- 
dise Lost,’’ and that he had read it to some pur- 
pose, for that the plan of the battle of Austerlitz 
he borrowed from the sixth book of that work, 
where Satan brings his artillery to bear upon 
Michael and his angelic host with such direful 
effect : 

“Training his devilish enginry impal’d 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 
To hide the fraud.” 

This new mode of warfare appeared to Bonaparte 
so likely to succeed, if applied to actual use, that 
he determined upon its adoption, and succeeded 
beyond expectation. A reference to the details 
of that battle will be found to assimilate so com- 
pletely with Milton’s imaginary fight, as to leave 
no doubt of the assertion. I had this fact from 
Colonel Stanhope, who had just heard it related 
by Colonel Campbell himself. Colonel Stanhope 
was then at Stowe, the Marquis of Buckingham’s, 
where I was dining and heard it repeated. It has 
never to my knowledge been in print, nor have 
I ever heard the circumstance repeated by any 
one but myself. Colonel Stanhope has been lon 
dead, as well as Colonel Campbell. The time o 
my hearing the above was 1815. —J. Brown. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Spectator. 
“PET”? CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 
FLEET.* 

A vacnt suggests to persons familiar with 
Cowes and the waters of the Solent, visions 
of aristocratic grandeur and luxury ; Mayfair 
and Melton taking their pleasure in fast-sail- 
ing boudoirs instead of in morocco-lined car- 
riages or on thoroughbred hunters; beauties 
and dandies in elaborately naval masquerade, 
with champagne for grog and Gunter’s cuisine 
for salt-junk and biscuit ; sailors as trim as 
Guardsmen on parade, sails white as swans- 
down, and ships that inside and out look as 
if they had just been unpacked from a first- 
rate upholsterer’s warehouse, bright with bur- 
nished metal and polished wood, roomy, ele- 
gant, and costly. With all this factitious 
splendor and unsailor-like luxury, the real 
enjoyment of a sea life must form but a small 
portion of a rich yachtman’s compensation 
for his outlay ; and the man who really en- 
joys amateur sailing, the man who has the 
true spirit of a sailor, will rather regard all 
this as an incumbrance. Mr. Hughes has 
perhaps gone to the opposite extreme. Few 
professional sailors would choose to cross the 
German Ocean and cruise in the Baltic, even 
in summer, in a Thames cutter of eight tons 
measurement ; and fewer amateurs could han- 
dle such a craft smartly enough to have even 
a chance of escaping the manifold perils of 
winds, waves, rocks, and shores. The owner 
and captain of the ‘‘ Pet” is a clergyman, a 
scholar, and a Fellow of a College at Cam- 
bridge. Ilowever admirably he may discharge 
himself of these several functions, there is one 
other for which he would be, in our opinion, 
and we should think in his own, much better 
suited, and that is the command of the most 
dashing frigate in her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria’s service. The Church is none the worse 
for such men as he is, and Cambridge Univer- 
sity is much the better for them; but the 
higher ranks of the British Navy seem just 
now very decidedly to want them, — unless 
the Admiralty, as we suspect, has more to do 
with the naval disappointments of the last 
two years than either captains or even admi- 
rals. 

As a narrative of personal adventure, Mr. 
Hughes’ Log would at any time be interest- 


* Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet, in 1854-5 ; 
being the Log of the ** Pet” Yacht, 8 Tons, R.T.¥.C. By 
the Rev. Robert Edgar Hughes, M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Published by Smith and Elder. 
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ing; for what gives interest to adventure is 
the manhood displayed in meeting and con- 
quering difficulties, the cheerfulness of spirit, 
the physical endurance, the readiness of wit 
and inventiveness of resdurce, as much as the 
novelty or striking character of the scenes 
witnessed. And the man who twice per- 
forms the voyage to the Baltic in a mere 
cockle-shell of a boat must have all these 
qualities in abundance. But Mr. Hughes 
was attracted to the Baltic by the stirring 
scenes he expected to witness there, and the 
disappointment of the first naval campaign 
did not prevent him from sharing the hopes 
of the nation in regard to the second. He 
went with his mind full of the old achieve- 
ments of the British Navy, with an imagina- 
tion that had revelled in its deeds of daring 
courage and skilful seamanship, to a combi- 
nation of which we owe our renown and our 
power. How in both cases he failed to see 
what he went for, is a tale we all know too 
well. But such a witness is worth all the 
newspaper professional correspondents. He 
has no party to serve, no motives of speech 
or reservation but what are patent and hon- 
orable ; the stamp of veracity is on every sen- 
tence of his book — not only the intention to 
speak the truth and nothing but the truth, 
but the capacity of perceiving facts and of not 
perceiving fulsehoods. He mixed too with 
the officers of the fleet ; so that he is enabled 
to reflect in his journal the real feelings of 
this class on the events of the last two years 
in the Baltic, and their own share in them. 

We have heard much of the service the 
Swedish fleet of gun-boats, numbering 256, 
might render us in the Baltic operations. 
Mr. Hughes, who saw them manceuvering at 
Slitehamn in Gottland, thus records his expe- 
rience : 

** As regards their gun-boats, I must speak 
with very faint praise. It is the custom in 
newspapers to write at random about the very 
important services they might render us in the 
present war. I must beg leave to differ from 
this opinion in toto. The Swedish gun-boat for 
defensive purposes in a sheltered harbor might 
be of some little service, but for general warfare 
they are entirely out of date. They are about 
fifty feet long by perhaps sixteen in width. At 
either end they carry a 82-pound Paixhan gun. 
The direction of the gun could only be altered 
by slueing the craft round, and unless she 
should unhappily be between two enemies, she 


she can only use one gun at a time. Neither 
gun is available unless the boat is end-on her 





enemy, and consequently exposed to a raking 
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fire. They sail miserably; and the heavy ord- 
nance fore and aft make them so laborsome in a 
sea-way, that they are quite unfit to be trusted 
outside; the bow and stern, moreover, are neces- 
sarily cut away to make room for the guns, and 
they form complete water-traps. Three or four 
such craft, with a force of six or eight guns, 
require 18 many men as would man a steam 
frigate; and, however formidable they may have 
been formerly to a sailing-vessel in a calm, an 
active steam gun-boat or sloop would now give 
them the stem one after the other with impunity. 

‘‘The Swedish officers are perfectly aware of 
the inefficiency of these antiquated machines, 
and probably a few years will see the last of 
them. Such as they are we found them in 
admirable order, as neat and smart as hands 
could make them. | 

**The next day we had our first taste of a 
Baltic breeze : it blew hard and rained heavily, 
and a nasty chopping sea tumbled into the bay 
and broke against the rocks. We lay quietly in 
safety and smooth water, and amused ourselves 
by watching the manceuvres of the gun-boats, 
which were knocking about inside. They were 
miserably wet, and worked and sailed under 
their three lugs so unsatisfactorily that we were 
entirely confirmed in our opinion that, except in 
the finest weather, they never could have been 
formidable; and now, under all circumstances, 
they are entirely bowled out by steam.’’ 


Here is part of a description of the defences 
of Sweaborg, which curiously illustrates the 
fabulous character of those works of pictorial 
and literary art which the interest of the pub- 
lic in the scenes of the war has produced : 


** Upon Bakholm two large sloping turf forts 
were placed, distinguished by flag-staffs, and 
mounting guns of great range. Facing the N. 
W. point of this island *there is, I believe, upon 
Gustasfvaerd a stone fort, guarding the passage, 
which mounts three tiers of guns. It is entirely 
invisible from the sea; but it has so completely 
got hold of the imagination of newspaper-writers 
and print-sellers’ artists, that I have never seen 
a sketch or a description of Sweaborg which does 
not place a great granite three-decker upon 
almost every island; and we have been dinned 
and deafened by the cry about stone walls and 
huge granite three-tiered forts at Sweaborg, in 
the absence of which the real strength of the 


place consists. Ships may hammer away at a|? 


great granite fort, and, at moderate range, 
eventually hammer it down by force of the 
enormous weight of metal which they can hurl 
against it; but these sloping works, and gmall 
stone batteries, dotted about wherever nature 
offers a crevice or a slope to protect them, show 
no face to the front for horizontal fire; and the 
only way to deal with them is, to pour in such 
a blaze of shells and rockets as to burn, bruise, 
and stifle everything alive out of the place. 

‘* Between Bakholm and Gustasfvaerd lay the 
three-decked ship Russia, a large but apparently 
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Swarté, may possibly each have a casemated 
fortification of great extent and regular form, 
like those represented in the fashionable litho- 
graphs; but if so, they are at all events per- 
fectly ainvisible, and the appearance: of the 
islands is that which I have just described. 
There was a little waspish battery on Gus- 
tasfvaerd, facing N. W., which particularly dis- 
tinguished itself by firing at every ship’s gig or 
cutter which came within range, and by the 
singular and absurd inaccuracy of its practice. 

‘There is one English sketch which I have 
seen in the shop-windows of London, Gotten- 
burg, and Stockholm, bearing the suspicious 
name of Walker, which portrays a huge pre- 
cipitous island; the idea borrowed, I fancy, from 
the Bass Rock or Ailsa Craig, covered with 
flocks of sea-fowl and lashed by ocean billows. 
Tremendous granite batteries frown downward 
upon the awe-struck spectator, and a line-of- 
battle ship, ‘dwindled to her cock,’ sails under- 
neath, her royal mast reaching as far as the 
knees or the garters.of this Pelion upon Ossa ! 
All this is sheer imagination. We had a good 
gauge for the height of the island: just behind 
the highest ground lay a dismantled line-of- 
battle ship stripped to her lower masts, and her 
white mast-heads and the fore and main-tops 
just showed above the roofs of the buildings. 
This was not the Russia nor the Ezckiel, but a 
‘third ship, which never showed in front.’’ 


Newspaper readers may remember that Mr. 
Hughes got into a scrape with his little boat 
at Sweaborg. Here is the story ; time, im- 
mediately after the bombardment : 


‘On Sunday evening, my friend Mr. Lodge, 
of the Indian Army, a great enthusiast in mili- 
tary matters, was most anxious to see what 
damage we had really done, and what progress 
the enemy had really made in raising and arm- 
ing new works of defence. 

** Accordingly, an hour before dark, I got 
the Pet under way, and we went in; there was 
a nice evening breeze blowing towards the 
shore, and we carried our largest sails. 

‘‘Leaving Ronskér and its group of rocky 
isles on the left, we stood straight in for Vargo, 
passed a little low black rock in two fathoms, 
and reached a distance of about a thousand 
yards, or rather less, from the citadel. As we 
were in the act of hauling our wind, a light 
uff of smoke leaped from the heights of Bakholm, 
quickly followed by the report and the roar of 
the shot as it came nearer and nearer, and 
plunged sullenly into the sea. 

ss Another and another followed; the citadel 
took up the fun; the ship Ezekiel,* not to be 
outdone in courage, joined in the riot; and the 
great St. Nicholas battery, on Stora Rentan, 
chimed in. Hot shot, cold shot, solid shot, 
hollow shot and shell, the whole evil generation 
of iron projectiles, were hurled by three bat- 
teries of a first-class Russian fortress and a 


* Probably the 74 of that name which fought with us at 





old vessel. Gustasfvaerd, Vargi, and West 


Navarino. 
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line-of-battle ship, at an unarmed and defenceless 
yacht. At Hango they showed us how Russian 
soldiers could fight, and here they showed us 
how Russian gunners and seamen could shoot : 
and preciously they did shoot ! their round shot 
went roaring dismally overhead and fell far 
beyond us in the sea; the shell came curvetting 
towards us, their lighted fuzes sparkling in the 
dusk, and fell harmlessly fizzing, far away under 
our lee; one only burst near us, and two at the 
very muzzles of their own guns. 

** We could not help laughing with delight to 
see their abortive and ungenerous missiles 
plunged stupidly, one after the other, into the 
hissing waves. 

‘*We held our course without alteration for 
perhaps ten minutes. Mr. Lodge kindly kept 
the lead going, and I took care of the helm: 
our high topsail, shining white as fairies’ petti- 
coats in the sunset, was a capital mark; but 
they never succeeded in hitting us, or even 
throwing a shot decently near. As we ap- 
proached Laghara, the last shot from Bakholm, 
thrown by a gun of enormous range, flew far 
over us, and this noisy display of puerile and 
unmanly rage came to an end. 

***Qn Sunday evening, an English yacht, 
the Pandora, with a party of amateurs, amongst 
whom was a lady on board, happened to get 
within range of the enemy’s guns, which fired 
eighteen shots at her, but fortunately they all 
missed.’ 

**Qn the evening of the 12th, the Wee Pet 
yacht, with some officers of the Cossack on 
board, and Prince Leiningen among them, much 
to the annoyance of the Admiral, stood in 
towards the forts about nine, and had a regular 
brisk fire opened upon her with red-hot shot 
and shell, and bursting and hitting near her 
without any results.’ 

**The former of these paragraphs is by the 
ingenious little gentleman in the Daily News, 
who has already afforded us some diversion. I 
must do him the justice to say that there is not 
one word of sober truth in his whole letter from 
beginning to end. 

‘« The latter paragraph is by another ‘ various 
correspondent’ of the same paper, who mistakes 
the Aolus for a collier, and the Tourville for a 
transport. 

*<If the officers, the amateurs, the Prince, 
and the young lady, were as ambitious of ap- 
pearing without good reason in the newspapers 
as some people seem to be, they would doubtless 
feel greatly obliged to these gentlemen for their 
condescending notice. 

**The Pandora yacht, however, was not in 
any way concerned in this trifling affair. No 
officer of the Cossack, or of any other ship, was 
present; Prince Ernest was not on board; and 
most decidedly we were not blessed with the 
presence of a young lady. 

**It will be seen that these gentlemen have 
made one or two mistakes; the worst mistake, 
however, consists in writing long letters to the 

ublic papers without taking the precaution to 
ow anything of the facts they have attempted 
to record.’* 
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This is Mr. Hughes’ comment on the affair 
at Sweaborg : 


‘* Of Nelson’s three great victories, two are 
distinctly opposed to the theories of modern 
tacticians; and yet one of those victories pre- 
vented a hostile combination, the other extin- 
guished an invasion. 

‘* The naval service is and must be essentially 
a service of enterprise and daring, and to such 
a service two cautious victories are more preju- 
dicial than a glorious defeat. 

** At present it seems a maxim that no enter- 
prise should be undertaken which incurs a 
chance of loss or a probability of failure : those 
principles may be well enough in commercial 
eyes, but it is not thus that Cochrane, and Ham- 
ilton, and Willoughby, and Nelson, and Ex- 
mouth fought. 

‘* As regards this particular enterprise, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that if the ships 
had gone in, men, and perhaps ships, woul have 
been sacrificed. 

‘* If they had gone crawling in, selon la régle, 
at about two knots an hour, in broad daylight, 
it is not difficult to perceive that the loss would 
have been heavy, though perhaps not out of 
proportion to the stake for which we were playing; 
for conceive the value to this country of a British 
victory in the Baltic, now that we have subsided 
into the second rank at Sebastopol. 

‘* We are not, however, prepared to admit that 
the resources of a seaman could suggest no other 
expedient than this. It was ascertained that 
no artificial obstacles prevented the ships from 
approaching within five hundred yards of the 
batterics ; and as regards natural obstacles, 
where Russian sailing-ships can go by day, 
British steam-ships should not fear to venture 
even by night. Men who are accustomed to ply 
in the darkest and most tempestuous seasons 
through intricate sands, without other assistance 
than the lead and a simple arrangement of lights, 
can easily understand that, commanding as we 
did all the outside islands which surround the 
approaches, we might have piloted our ships in 
by day or by night if we thought proper. 

‘*The nights were dark enough for boats to 
sound every part of the channel in safety; and 
even in open day there was no great risk in doing 
so,and plenty of men ready and willing to un- 
dertake the task. 

«On Thursday night, the enemy, probably en- 
gaged in quelling the fire, or perhaps disheart- 
ened by the disasters of the day, did not even 
fire upon the rocket-boats; and it is not difficult 
to imagine the panic and dismay which would 
have been created at that crisis by the blaze of 
five hundred guns and the explosion of their 
shells in the narrow limits of these islands, a 
considerable part of which was already on fire: 
add to this the uninterrupted fire of the 13-inch 
mortars from without and a large flotilla of gun 
and rocket boats closer in, and we can scarcely 
believe that such a shower of fire falling upon 
buildings already dried and heated by the neigh- 
boring conflagrations would have failed to burn 
the whole of them. We know from General De 
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Berg’s despatch how narrowly they escaped a still 
more destructive explosion than any which ac- 
tually occurred; and it seems at all events 

robable that out of such a host of fiery pro- 
jectiles some one ill-omened shell or rocket would 
have forced his way into the very vitals of their 
magazines. 

‘** Be this as it may, everything alive must 
have been driven under cover; and the fires, 
probably increased twofold, must have been 
permitted to revel ad libitum. 

** As regards the other side of the question, 
the ships would have encountered the risk of 
being set on fire or sunk. But men of war were 
not built to be looked at, and steam-vessels are 
not like stone batteries, compelled through weal 
or woe to stand fast forever and abide the issue 
of the strife. A ship has in this respect immense 
advantages : if the fire is too hot for her she can 


shift her berth ; if she sees a weak position she |- 


can assail it; if she sustain damage, she can 
refre out of action and allow a fresh ship to 
supply her place. Add to this, that the glare of 
the conflagration, while it afforded us a mark 
which we could not miss, must have rendered all 
distant objects black and invisible to the enemy. 

**To do all these things in the dark among 
the rocks, requires accurate knowledge of the 
ground, a judicious and simple arrangement of 
lights, and seamanship of a very high order. If 
the thing had been attempted without these 


essential elements, the whole enterprise would |’ 


have failed; half, perhaps all, the ships would 
have gone ashore, and been knocked to pieces 
next morning. On the other hand, I venture to 
express my belief, that, with proper precautions 
and by good seamanship, a great exploit might 
have been performed, and imporant results would 
have followed.’ 

We quoted last week a passage by Mr. 
Hughes in the Cambridge Essays, recom- 
mending increased severity in our application 
of naval force to distress the enemy’s coasts 
and mercantile population. Such advice may 
to some appear sanguinary and unchristian, 
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and little to become the mouth of a clergy- 
man. But the real question is, whether such 
means would terminate the war more quickly ; 
in which case, the humanitarian method may 
really turn out the more sanguinary and cruel 
of the two. We are fighting with a power 
which will not yield till she is foreed ; what- 
ever tends to force her is justifiable on grounds 
of mercy as well as policy, provided the means 
taken are not such as to debase and degrade 
the men employed to execute them. Where 
any doubt on this point remains, certainly 
the means should not be employed ; and it 
must be admitted that the morals of war are 
not as clearly settled as they might be. 

The volume concludes with some pleasantly 
written sketches of Stockholm, where the 
‘* Wee Pet ”’ is laid up for her next summer’s 
cruise. We hope Mr. Hughes may then, see 
something that will repay him for his enter- 
prise and pluck. Meanwhile, on the result 
of the policy or stupidity that controls our 
naval proceedings, this is the record of Mr. 
Hughes’ observations in the countries he 
visited. 


‘*Much also did we wonder what we should 
find going on in England ; would our countrymen 
be aware that, even among our friends and kins- 
men on the Continent, the decline of England’s 
power, the inefficiency of England’s Army, Navy, 
and Government, is the topic of the day ? 

*¢ Would it have occurred to men’s minds, that 
the paltry figure we have cut in the war is caus- 
ing Swede and Dane and German to distrust the 
wooden walls, and to look to other quarters fora 
counterpoise to the great military power of West- 
ern Europe — that the name and fame of Eng- 
land, which cost so much to win, is oozing away 
from our ships, like Bob Acres’s courage from 
the tips of his fingers ? ’’ 





Tae ADVENTURES OF THE CaLIPpH Haroun AL- 
RASCHID. Recounted by the Author of ‘“‘ Mary 
Powell.’ 


THERE is a falling-off in the interest of the Ca- 
liph Haroun Alraschid, compared with this 
writer’s previous tales ; and the causes are va- 
rious. Formerly, when sometimes dealing with 
known names, the heroes or heroines of the 
author of ‘‘ Mary Powell’’ (except in the case 
of Palissy the Potter) were persons of whom 
few or no particulars have been preserved; so 
that, while the reader felt an interest in the 
subject, there were no associations to be dis- 
turbed by the necessary changes or interpola- 
tions of fiction. The Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
is the hero of Eastern romance, and as conspic- 
uous in history as Saladin himself, if the events 





consequently happens: the adventures which 
the reader knows already have no novelty ; in 
those which are added he is startled or disap- 
pointed. Another cause of failure is the absence 
of the Oriental mind and manner. The addition 
of historical matter to the adventures proper, so 
as to produce a kind of ‘‘life and times,’’ has 
necessitated rewriting the received adventures. 
But uniformity of style is attained at the expense 
of nature. The imitation is palpable, the Euro- 
pean mind being continually visible. The young 
Haroun and his boy friend Giafar, when intro- 
duced to each other by the Caliph, ‘‘ promptly 
embraced ; and having eyed one another, they 
clave unto one another from that time forth for 
evermore *’: and afterwards we find them ‘ to- 
gether pouring out all their young thoughts.’” 
This is not only English, but with a touch of the 


of his reign are more obscure. One of two things | cant of sentiment. — Spectator. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
NEW METALS. 


Tr is not wonderful that the labors of the 
miner and of the metallurgist have at all 
times been linked with superstitious associa- 
tions in the minds of men. The one pursu- 
ing his search in the depths of the earth, in 
darkness and uncertainty, only ministers to 
the demands of the other for a perpetual sup- 
ply of those strange stony masses out of 
which the living metal is drawn ; and before 
chemistry had explained every change which 
the ore underwent, from its first appearance 
on the dressing-floor to its fabrication in the 
hand of the artisan, where, in all the range 
of art, were transformations to be found so 
complete, mysterious, and astonishing as. 
these? Let any one stand before a blast- 
furnace, —let him wonder at the amount of 
mingled ore and limestone and coal that are 
poured into it by the wagon-load in a con- 
stant stream sixty feet above his head, and 
let him watch the perpetual overflow of slag, 
a veritable lava, which slowly emerges from 
the bottom of the furnace at his side, — and 
let him await the moment when the rough 
moulds are ready, and the channel cleared, 
and the arm of the foreman is bared to give 
the final blow that is to pierce the wall of 


clay that ry ge the molten metal within ; 


—then let him stand by as the luminous 
flood of iron pours down, true to the channel 
cut for it, yet as it were resenting the re- 
straint, and momentarily flinging from its 
surface a myriad stars of fire, until it flows 
tranquilly into each trough impressed in the 
sand for its reception, and lies in a series of 
furrows to cool into its well-known form of 
~ “pig” iron. And this process has been re- 
peated each day without one day's intermis- 
sion, for it may be thirty years, from that 
one furnace ; and the flames have risen for 
that period from its mouth, rendering the 
midnight air of some wild mountain land of 
Wales lurid for many a mile, or may have 
helped to show to the nightly traveller the 
horrors of that ‘‘ black country ’’ above Bir- 
mingham, from which every earnest visitor 
will come away with such dark foreboding 
and such troubled thoughts on the great so- 
cial problems which it must suggest. How 
wonderful a process is this by which the con- 
stant stream of iron into the commerce of 
the world is maintained in its perpetual flow! 
Compare the lump of heavy clay, or the 
mass of red or brown dull earthy rock, or of 
bright iron-gray stone which form the vari- 
ous varieties of iron ore, with the metal that 
eme from them ; pound, sift, do what 
you will, with the ore, scrutinize it with the 
microscope, it is still a stone, no particle of 
metal can you find there. Examine the 
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metal on the other hand; it has nothing of 
the earthy in it. Resonant, and bright, and 
flexible, and strong ; whence come these new- 
ly gotten powers? They do not reside in 
the ore, but seem impressed upon its trans- 
figured substance by the will of the operator : 
—now as “ soft-iron,”’ pure and malleable, 
tough, infusible, bending without fracture, 
fibrous, and capable of being welded bit to 
bit, like sealing wax, at a sufficient tempera- 
ture : —now as “ cast-iron,’’ less pure in its 
chemical nature from containing carbon (the 
chemist’s charcoal) as a constituent, brittle, 
sharp in its outline, crystalline in its struc- 
vure, readily melted and cast in moulds, 
breaking but never bending, — how opposite 
are its characters, — yet we may see it again, 
in the form of steel, assuming nearly all these 
characters, or surrendering any one of them 
once more at a moment’s notice. For now 
it shall exhibit in the most exalted degree, 
brittleness or toughness, a brittleness un- 
bending or an elasticity unrivalled, a hard- 
ness adamantine or a softness which yields 
like brass to the engraver, according as the 
cunning workman shall impose the one or 
the other ‘‘ temper ”’ on its docile substance. 
And so iron becomes the ready servant that 
is to work out the vast demands of com- 
merce : it is now the mainspring of our time- 
pieces, and the exquisitely delicate regulator 
of their every vibration; it is no less the 
sinew and the boneof the iron horse, and the 
rein that guides him; the skeleton of the 
bridge with its untiring span, and of theship 
whose keel can never strain ; at once the im- 
peller and the impelled of the automaton 
machinery by which commerce moves. 

Let us consider another metallurgic pro- 
cess. A furnace is constructed to throw all 
its heat by reverberation on a mass of lead, 
and as*the metal melts, a current of air is 
made to play on its surface. Soon that sur- 
face becomes covered with a molten floating 
liquid, which flows off from it continually, 
and will flow so long as any lead remains. 
The last portions of the lead however are 
preserved for the silver they contain; the 
rest has all disappeared. This floating dross 
into which the air has converted the lead, 
hardens as it cools, and forms then a beau- 
tiful yellow-orange, unmetallic, highly-crys- 
talline, soft, solid substance — Uitharge. It 
is the ‘‘ oxide of lead.” It is the air that 
here, reversing the dictum of Anaximenes, 
is the destroyer. Its oxygen has combined 
with the melted metal. It needs not to melt 
iron to produce an analogous effect. If the 
bar of refined iron be but left in neglect to 
the rude influences of the weather, to air and 
moisture, it will soon be scen that the metal, 
with all its stern qualities, is, like man him- 
self, dependent on certain conditions and 
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circumstances, which must be ever supplied 
and preserved around it, or the bright shall 
tarmsh, the strong fret away into weakness, 
and the lustrous and the elastic, the stern 
to labor and the patient to endure, shall 
suffer corrosion, and become a dull insipid 
earth, a mere heap of rust. Yet from this 
earth, this oxide of iron, no less than from 
the dross of lead, the metal may be again 
recovered. The earth or calx ‘is in either in- 
stance formed by a union of the metal with 
the oxygen of the air, and any substance 
with a stronger tendency to combine with 
that oxygen will free the metal of it, and the 
iron or the lead may be restored to their 
metallic form of existence. Carbon, that is 
coal or charcoal, effects this, and the opera- 
tion is similar in result whether it be per- 
formed in the blast-furnace whose weekly 
roduct is above a hundred tons of iron, or 
in the reverberatory furnace wherein lead is 
reduced to the form in which we use it. 

It was this singular conversion of a metal 
into an earthy calx, and this inversion of 
the phenomenon by the reconversion of the 
earth into the metal, that incited the al- 
chemist to pons experiments, from the 
days of Geber to those of Beccher. Was 
there in fact anything contradictory or ab- 
surd in the belief that the crucibles of Albert 
the Great, of Raymond Lulle, or of Arnold, 
old when gold had been absent 
as an ingredient from the conditions of the 
experiment? Did not a mere calx, when 
mixed with charcoal, yield lead? Did not 
the very metal of silver, Luna _ herself, 
emerge from ores ‘in which no silver could be 
seen? nay, did not even the Saturnine ores 
—did not the stones which yielded lead, 
yield, too, their small quota of this queenly 
silver? If Luna could thus emerge from the 
region of Saturn— if the ores of copper 
when mingled with calamine produced not 
copper, the Venus of the metal-firmament, 
but brass, —if bronze sprang from the con- 
junction of Venus and Jupiter, and the 
copper and the tin lost each their characters 
in the bronze they formed, why should not 
the addition of some subtle redder mercur 
- to tin the properties of gold, or teac 
the alchemist to transmute the of Saturn 
or the charms of Venus into the glories of 
Sol, the golden metal-king ? 

But the alchemist from the earth, 
leaving to an age of less inflated hopes and 
of a sounder philosophy — an age that had 
learned something by the failures of the past 
—this metallurgic problem for its heritage. 
To those who have loved to linger over the 
gradual dawnings of human knowledge in 
past time, who have felt a delight in tracin 
the growth of some single idea in the min 
of man through all its doubts, misapprehen- 
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sions, aspirations, rebuffs, successes, on to 
its final triumph — to these, that will ever be 
an interesting history which tells of the 
pro: of the first grand idea of chemical 
philosophy, the idea of the individuality, so 
to say, of the elements; of the elemental 
character of the metals; of the non-elemen- 
tal, the compound character, of the com- 
binations of these with the vital element, the 
oxygen, of the air. To them the erroneous 
dream of Stahl, ‘the phlogistic theory,’ 
will carry with it an unceasing interest, 
albeit that the balance of Lavoisier banished 
that theory from the laboratory, and showed 
its fundamental error by proving that the 
calx, or earth, weighed more than the metal 
which it yielded — weighed more by a precise 
amount, which was the exact weight of 
oxygen gas that the metal had taken from 
the air and fixed in solid combination with 
itself to form this earthy oxide. He taught 
that the metal might be won from this its 
earthy calx or oxide, but only by some 
stronger affinity than the metal’s own for the 
oxygen the earth contained. Carbon has 
this stronger affinity, and- hence the flow of 
molten iron from the vast furnace in which 
its oxide meets in fiery contest with the coal 
that feeds its flames, meets it only to sur- 
render to that coal its oxygen, and to set the 
iron free to enter on its life of constant labor 
and trial in the service of man. 

This doctrine, then, of the compound 
nature of the metal-yielding earths or oxides, 
and of the elemental character of the metals 
and of the oxygen they contained, was the 
grand doctrine of Lavoisier, and resolved the 
difficulty of which the alchemists, and at last 
after them the phlogistic chemists, had sought 
in vain for the auton through so many 
centuries. But chemistry knew of other 
earths besides these that yielded metals when 
heated with charcoal —earths to all intents 
like these, notwithstanding that they had 
> ona all efforts to extract metals from 
them. 

Of these other earths there were several 
besides magnesia, lime, and the earth of cla 
alumina ; and nearly akin to them, thong 
more easily dissolved in water, and therefore 
lacking one of the prominent characteristics 
of an earth, comparative insolubility, were 
the alkalies, potash and soda. It needed 
therefore after Lavoisier’s time no great pro- 
fundity in the chemist who should assert 
that it was a fair object of search, and that 
there was a fair ground for hope that some 
means should be found, some more potent 
affinity than even that of carbon should be 
discovered, by the cy of which these 
earths too should yield up bright metals, 
under the torturing inquisition of crucible 
and furnace. Lavoisier himself had pro- 
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claimed this before, and almost in Lavoisier’s 
time it was imagined by some sanguine 
experimentalists in any, that the antici- 
pation had been realized. But that realiza- 
tion was not yet ripe for accomplishment, 
and time had to bring in other ideas and 
other men to contribute to the development 
of it. Galvani and Volta (the greatest name 
haps in the history of physics) had intro- 
uced a new force to the experimentalist. 
By its agency the compound nature of water 
—already proved by the illustrious men 
whose names now figure in the ‘‘ water con- 
troversy ’’—received a new significance in 
_the decomposition which the voltaic pilé 
effected in it, under the hands of Nicholson 
and Carlisle, in the year 1800. They found 
the oxygen given off at the positive, the 
hydrogen at the negative, pole; the water 
being gradually separated by the voltaic 
agency into its component elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen. Davy, who soon afterwards 
appeared on the scene, saw at a glance the 
vast results to be developed by this divellent 
action of the battery upon chemical com- 
pounds. There is no one who cannot feel a 
sympathizing pleasure as he imagines the 
oung Davy with the wires of his enormous 
ttery brought into contact through the 
medium of the alkali potash, until that 
moment undecomposed, and sees him watch- 
ing a beautiful phenomenon. Little globules 
of a brilliant metal continually are present- 
ing themselves at the negative wire, and 
lingering for a moment to show him their 
true metallic character, then cease to shine, 
and become again converted into the potash 
out of which they sprung, too powerfully 
assailed by the oxidizing air, of which the 
corrosive action is too strong for a metal of 
such eager affinities to exist in its presence. 
Davy soon contrived means of fostering his 
new-born metal, and exhibiting it to the 
world under the name of potassium; and 
soda soon yielded its sodium to the pole of 
his gigantic voltaic pile. Both of them are 
metals which to be preserved must be re- 


tained out of contact with the air; metals, | d 


.the latter white as silver and as lustrous, the 
former with something of the tint of tin or 
platinum ; both lighter than water and 
therefore floating on it, but also instanta- 
‘meously decomposing it to absorb its oxygen, 
See in it themselves as potash or 


as . 

To decompose magnesia, lime (calx), bar- 
_yta, into oxygen and the metals ‘‘ magne- 
sium,”’ “calcium,’’ and “ barium,”’ respect- 
ively, was but a work of the few hours 
requisite to plan the experiment. And thus 
an antagonistic force had been found whereby 
te invert, as it were, the combining force of 
chem ival affinity, 80 that now 
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** With rod reversed, 
And backward mutterings of dissevering power,” 
the master of this new necromancy freed 
from several of these earths beautiful met- 
als, till then truly 


‘*In stony fetters fixed and motionless.”’ 


But some of the earths refused the solicita- 
tions of even Davy’s voltaic magic. Among 
these was one of a very remarkable kind, 
named by the chemists alumina, from its 
occurrence as one of the ingredients in alum. 
In the sapphire and ruby this extraordinary 
body yields only to the diamond in hardness, 
while it far surpasses it as a gem in the 
beauty if not in the variety of its color- 
suite. As the lux-sapphire it rivals the dia- 
mond itself in cehetlons urity and exquis- 
ite lustre. As the ruby, it demands a 
higher price than it, when abovea few carats 
in weight; as the sapphire, there is no stone 
with which it can be confounded, when of 
the true azure blue; while as Oriental-topaz, 
Oriental-emerald,-aquamarine,-peridot,-ame- 
thyst, it surpasses in beauty of color and 
lustre, and far surpasses in value, the several 
gems from which it thus condescends to bor- 
row its names. In all of these the alumina 
is pure, and crystallized in perfect transpa- 


rency, the colors being due to minutest - 


traces of other metallic oxides, such as iron, 
chrome, or manganese. Then again, in its 
less brilliant forms, as corundum and- as 
emery powder, its uses are almost the same 
as those of the indomitable diamond dust: 
while in its softer moods, combined with 
water, it helps to form the plastic element of 
clay ; and at one moment is seen assuming 
shapes and wearing tints, as vase and bowl, 
that give it more than the value of sapphire 
or ruby; at another, ministering in every 
ay to satisfy the wants of man. 

om the nature of this earth it was difli- 
cult to bring it within the sphere of action 
of the battery. But Davy recognized in 
his new metal, potassium, a substance whose 
avidity for oxygen might be utilized for the 
ecomposition of the refractory earth which 
he could not subdue by his voltaic wires. 
And so he heated alumina white hot, and 
~~ his new metal in the form of a metal- 
ic gas over it, and obtained thereby small 
globules of a metal which had its source in 
the alumina employed. This new member 
of the metal family, a/uminium, he did not, 
however, succeed in effectually isolating, and 
he could not therefore announce its proper- 
ties. Later it was produced by Wobler by 
an analogous but better process, but then not 
in sufficient quantity, nor in advantageous 
form for investigating its physical characters. 
He obtained it as a powder, arid in this finely 





divided form it is very difficult to ascertam 
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the properties which a metal may assume 
when fused into a solid mass. Even lead, 
when in fine division, will burn spontane- 
ously in the air, and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at that in the pulverulent alun- 
inium of Wohler that chemist did not recog- 
nize those remarkable characteristics which 
have thrown so much interest round the bars 
of this metal that have been produced by M. 
Deville, and exhibited so recently in Paris. 
Wohler, indeed, had himself, previously to 
M. Deville, formed the metal in fused zlob- 
ules. But the method adopted by M. Deville, 
though in principle similar, was superior in 
details to Wohler’s process. The metal, as 
thus obtained, possesses most curious and 
unexpected properties. Tin-white in color, 
it is unaffected by the air, and is less dis 
to tarnish than silver itself. It is unattacked 
by any ordinary acid, except muriatic acid, 
which, and the alkalies, seem to be its onl 
natural chemical enemies. It is very mal- 
leable, and when rolled and hammered 
becomes as hard as iron, a most invaluable 
roperty, possessed by no other metal in use. 
tis an admirable conductor of electricity, 
and slightly magnetic, like iron. It melts 
at a lower temperature than silver, so that it 
possesses all the most valuable properties 
required of a metal by the artisan. But its 
most singular property is its lightness. In 
this respect it stands above all other bodies 
of the metallic class that are in use. The 
lightest of these is zinc, which is seven times 
heavier than water; iron is nearly eight 
times, silver is ten and a half times, and gold 
nearly twenty times heavier than water, 
whereas aluminium is little more than twice 
and a half as heavy a8 that fluid, and con- 
sequently about a quarter of the weight of 
silver. An ounce therefore of this metal 
will go as far as four ounces of silver, or 
eight of gold. Its price per ounce is, how- 
ever, at present that of gold, and hence 
about four times as dear, bulk for bulk, as 
silver. Doubtless neither commerce nor 
chemistry will rest till aluminium can be 
used for household no less than for philo- 
sophical purposes, and doubtless also for 
what may prove a most important applica- 
tion of it, the formation of light, hard, use- 
ful, and beautiful alloys with other metals. 
A bell formed of it would possess singular 
novelty. Its ring is the sharp clear note of 
glass, not the fuller tone of metal ; one’s 
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fancy already anticipates the music in which 
some instrument whose vibrations shall rin 
from aluminium bars shall take its part. 

Another metal not less curious than alum. 
inium has followed in its wake. The eme- 
rald and the beryl are varieties of the same 
mineral, rivalling all except perhaps the sap- 
phire family in beauty as gems. These con- 
tain an earth called by the Greek-derived 
name of glucina, from the sweetness of itg 
salts. The metal of this earth had also been 
isolated by Wohler, but its properties are 
first described by M. Debray, a pupil of M. 
Deville. It appears as a beautiful white 
metal, nearly as unalterable as aluminium 
itself, but with the curious property of 
being one-fifth lighter, its specific gravity | 
being twice that of water. Lime has also 
now surrendered its constituent metal, cal- 
cium, in pure form, and it proves to be yel- 
low like gold, but unfortunately as evanes- 
cent a6 it is beautiful. The action of the 
air alone is sufficient to corrode it into its 
natural calx, the well known earth, lime. 

It is curious to see science thus working 
out, in its own way, and by lights of its own 
kindling, problems after the solution of 
which the alchemist groped in darkness, 
whose obscurity he increased and perpet- 
uated, because he would retain for him- 
self alone and for ‘‘ the adepts,” not for 
the world, the riches which he sought. 

Like the miner, and unlike the metallur- 
gist with whom we commenced, the alche- 
mist delved in dark recesses after gold. He 
handled indeed metallic ores, but he touched 
not the living metal. It was only when that 
ore was brought to the light and into the 
furnace, that it assumed the real metalli¢ 
shape; only when the fire of truth has tried 


‘it, and the advancement, intellectual no lesg 


than material, of the human race is the 
object to be won, is the transmutation of 
ignorance into knowledge effected, only then 
is the superstition of the miner corrected by 
the higher knowledge of the experienced and 
sagacious metallurgist. 

fhe transmutations wrought by modern 
chemistry are as great in character, and, 
however different in kind, are far more 
important and useful in their result, than al} 
that alchemy ever dreamed of; they are not 
the less complete because their character hag 
been so correctly explained. N.S. My 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE.* 


Mr. G. H. Lewes has written a very good 
and very interesting Life of Goethe. He has 
brought eminent qualifications to this task ; 
for though he is an intense admirer of his 
hero, and indeed may be ranked among the 
Goethe-idolaters, he has acuteness, discrimi- 
nation, and good. sense. Hence, though he 
a Goethe at the head of modern poets, 

e freely allows that he is destitute of dra- 
matic power. Though he has unbounded 
admiration for Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, 
he condemns the Wanderjahre of the same 
——. as incoherent, ill-written, and even 

ull. Though he admires Faus? as the sum- 
mit of poetry, wisdom, and wit, he cannot 
give himself up to find in the wild dreams 
and fantastical assemblage of characters 
which form the Second Part of Faust, the 

rofound symbolism which throws some of 

is countrymen into raptures. Though he 
considers Goethe as a great man of science, 
as well as a great poet, he founds his claim 
on his views in osteology and botany, and 
frankly condemns those optical fancies which 
the author regarded as utterly subversive of 
Newton’s optical discoveries; and which 
Hegel, after his oracular fashion, has pro- 
nounced to be infallibly true. With all these 
admissions, however, it will be found that 
Mr. Lewes goes no small lengths in advocat- 
ing the rightness and fitness of almost all 
that Goethe did and said. That a biogra- 
pher should have this zealous feeling in favor 
of his subject, is of great use in making his 
work lively and significant, and is not other- 
wise than commendable — if the feeling be 
kept within moderate bounds. We are not 
at all desirous of maintaining that Mr. Lewes 
has transgressed these bounds; but it may 
be allowed us, in the way of caution to those 
of our readers who may peruse this work 
ge we by all means recommend them to 

0), to point out some of those passages 
where an impartial judge would perhaps 


doubt the justice of Mr. Lewes’s conclu- |§ 


sions. We take them at random, as they 


come. 

All who feel an interest in German litera- 
ture are familiar with the story of Goethe’s 
youth-romance at Sesenheim. The brilliant 
young man, then residing at Strasburg for 
study, was taken by a fellow-student to visit 
the _— of Sesenheim ; whom, with his 
two daughters, he forthwith determined to 
be an exact revival of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Olivia, and Sophia. In a very short 
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time, Frederika, the Sophia of the family, 
and Goethe, felt the tenderest sentiments to- 
wards each other, and spent the happy hours 
to which such feelings, in the undisturbed 
seclusion of a rural home, may lead. As is 
common in such histories, the matter was 
much more serious on the woman’s than on 
the man’sside. Goethe, though undoubtedly 
deeply touched, did not intend to marry. 
Yet he kept up a correspondence with her 
after his return to Strasburg ; and her moth- 
er, probably hoping to revive the dying flame, 
took her to that city. Vain in such cases 
the plans of mothers and the charms of daugh- 
ters! Frederika’s picturesque provincial cos- 
tume, which had made her look like a wood- 
nymph among the groves of Sesenheim seemed 
rustic and vulgar among the fashionable 
belles of Strasburg. 

She left Strasburg, marriage with Goethe 
more than ever a vanished vision. But, not- 
withstanding — who would have wished it 
otherwise if she did not? — she was true to 
him in heart. Eight years afterwards he 
again saw both her and another of his youth- 
ful loves, Lili. Lili was married to ‘‘ a wor- 
thy, sensible fellow, —rich, well placed in 
the world,’’ and was already a happy moth- 
er. But Frederika, though she made not 
the slightest attempt, he says, to rekindle in 
his bosom the cinders of love, and treated 
him only like an old acquaintance, never be- 
come the wife of another. She who had 
loved Goethe, she said afterwards, could not 
entertain any inferior affection. It is only 
justice to Goethe, to remark that he appears 
to have been much comforted and relieved, 
as every man of kindly nature must have 
been, at this condonation on the part of one 
whom he knew that he had injured. 

But a question which naturally arises is, 
what we are to think of Goethe, with refer- 
ence to this of his life ; or rather, 
what Mr. G. H. Lewes would have us think. 
In his remarks on this subject (1. p. 144) he 
says, in his itnpetuous way, — “ f will not 
~ the reader a dupe to the cant about 
‘ falsehood to genius.’’’ And yet his own 
excuse or explanation of this matter amounts 
precisely to this: that if Goethe had mar- 
ried Frederika, he would have been false to 
his gonius ; which he illustrates further, by 
arguing that ‘‘ there is an antagonism be- 
tween domesticity and genius.’’ Happily, 
we have only, in this country, to enumerate 
the greatest names of our own times to see 
how less is this plea. What does Mr. 
Lewes say to the antagonism of domesticity 
and — in the cases of Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe? not to mention. the 

test poets, historians, zodlogists, chem- 
iste, astronomers, mathematicians, now liv- 





ing among us, whose names crowd upon us 
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in rich profusion. Cant, indeed ! — the talk 
of this antagonism of genius and domesti- 
city. 

ito go on to another of Goethe’s relations 
to women —his connection with Christiane 
Vulpius, who afterwards became his wife, 
long after she had borne hima son. He was 
married to her, as has often been said, dur- 
ing the cannonade of the battle of Jena; a 
statement which Mr. Lewes, with laudable 
accuracy, contradicts, seeing that the mar- 
riage took place five days after the battle. 
As to this connection, though Mr. Lewes al- 
lows that it gave great offence, and raised a 
great scandal at Weimar, he still holds that 
there was, even from the first, a bright side 
of this dark episode, of which, indeed, we 
dare not mention all the dark shades. ‘“ It 

ve him the joys of paternity, for which 

is heart yearned. It gave him a faithful 
and devoted affection. It gave him one to 
look after his domestic existence, and it gave 
him a peace in that existence which hitherto 
he had sought in vain.’’ And in his title to 
this chapter, he points out this account of 
the matter as an inquiry, ‘‘ How far a poet 
is justified in disregarding the conventional 
ge oe of his age? ”’ 

Mr. Lewes is very indignant with those 
who have spoken of Goethe as an immoral 
writer. But it is not likely that readers in 
this country will cease to think that concubi- 
nage is an immoral practice ; and even that 
the familiar introduction of it into works of 
fiction, without any note of repugnance or 
condemnation, is a mode of writing unfavor- 
able to morality. The admirers of ‘ objec- 
tive ’’ poetry will tell us that it is not the 
poet’s business to condemn. But to this we 
reply, that however ‘‘ objective ’’ a poet may 
be, it is his business not to dwell upon vice 
and unregulated passion as a familiar mat- 
ter-of-course thing. Shakespeare does not 
doso. The impetuous love of Romeo and 
Juliet isaccompanied by the moralizing voice, 
in order that it may have our’sympathy : 


‘* For by your leaves you shall not stay alone, 
Till holy church incoporate two in one.’’ 


Goethe, on the contrary, appears to dwell 
with complacent alacrity upon such connec- 
tions, and even invents them in spite of his- 
tory. He knew, as Mr. Lewes allows, that 
Egmont had a wife and children; yet even 
in describing the events which led to his exe- 
yution, he omits all mention of them, and 
gives us numerous and elaborate scenes with 
@ mistress. In Wilhelm Meister, the rich 
young merchant is represented as living with 
an actress; and the details given of their 
ménage are curiously minute. In the Elect- 
ive Affinities not only are such arrangements 
introduced as matters of course, but there is 
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a curious part of the work in which a love- 
passage between husband and wife is madea 
very improper proceeding, and is represented 
as something of which they are and ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed ; while their two 
friends, whose lene is not degraded by hu- 
man ties, are proud of their happiness; and 
this husband and wife, it may be added, are 
persons who have made a marriage of affec- 
tion, after having been, each of them, united 
to another in a marriage of convenience. 
Probably those who recollect how many sim- 
ilar passages there are in Goethe’s writings, 
will not wonder at the charge of immorality 
being made by English readers. 

There is one other of the charges made 
against Goethe which aleo excites Mr. Lewes’ 
indignation: he is accused of being irre- 
ligious. Here again we doubt whether the 
usual defence will produce general convic- 
tion. For if irreverent phrases are used by 
the poet, it is no sufficient reply to say that 
they are put in the mouths of irreverent 
characters. Profanity is not, any more than 

ruriency, excused by its dramatic propriety. 

he very presentation of such thoughts to 
the mind is a moral injury; and a religious 
and pure-minded writer will not use their 
language, whatever be the excuse. We will 
not dwell upon this subject any further than 
to remark, that Mr. Lewes’ own account of 
Goethe’s belief in the closing period of his 
life, will a to many persons reason 
enough why he ¢annot be reckoned a Chris- 
tian or a religious man, in any ordina 
sense of the term. Faust, in the Secon 
Part of that drama, where he is drawing 
near his end, says (Mr. Lewes is the trans- 
lator), 1. 484: ‘* Now I take things wisely 
and soberly ; I know enough of this life, and 
of the world to come we have no clear pros- 
pect. A fool is he who directs his blinking 
eyes that way, and imagines creatures like 
himself above the clouds! Let him stand 
firm, and look around him here: the world 
is not dumb to the man of real sense. What 
need is there for him to sweep eternity? All 
he can know lies within his grasp.”’ ‘‘ These 
concluding words,’ Mr. Lewes adds, ‘‘ con- 
tain Goethe’s own philosophy.’’ 

But for our own parts, we confess we are 
not prepared to press these words so far as 
Mr. Lewes does, into evidence of Goethe’s 
own opinions. The Philosophy of Life is so 
obscure a theme, that a poet may well be 
allowed the privilege of making dramatic 
experiments in his reflections on that subject. 
And in like manner, we may say that the 
Philosophy of Nature is so dark and am- 
biguous in its general aspect, that we must 
not readily condemn any view as irreligious, 
because it differs from those to which we have 
been accustomed. We would apply this re- 
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mark especially to Goethe’s views on the 
t physiological question of his time — 
uestion agitated between Cuvier and 
Geofito St. Hilaire ; one of whom advocated 
the principle of the condition of existence, 
vulgarly called the principle of final causes, 
and the other, the principle of the unity of 
plan. No one, we conceive, who has attended 
to the progress of physiological science, can 
doubt that both these principles are real, 
both true. No one can Soubt that the old 
argument of final causes, which Socrates 
used, which moved Galen to enthusiasm, 
which led Harvey to the circulation of the 
blood, which enabled Cuvier to recall into 
Visible form hundreds of extinct animals, 
—no one can doubt that this is a real prin- 
ciple. No one can doubt that we can reason, 
as in these cases discoverers have reasoned, 
from the intention of the Creater of the 
world, in spite of St. Hilaire’s exclamation 
—* TI cannot ascribe to God any intention.’’ 
But, on the other hand, if there be, in the 
structure of animals, much of which we see 
the use, and can explain the existence of by 
its use, there is also much of which we see 
no use; and which we are led, by a large 
gurvey of nature, to ascribe to the unity of 
plan, on which animals are constructed, and 
not to their special requirements. It was 
the indication of this unity of plan with 
which Goethe was especially delighted. Mr. 
Lewes relates the remarkable anecdote that, 
in 1830, when some of Goethe’s friends went 
to him, and began to exclaim about the 
explosion which had taken place in Paris, 
| found him quite ready with his interest 
and his sympathy ; till getting bewildered by 
the way in which he expressed this feeling, 
they at length discovered that the explosion 
which he meant was not the overthrow of 
the Bourbon dynasty, but the decided out- 
break of the antagonism between Cuvier and 
St. Hilaire. To Goethe’s speculations in 
—_ of this unity of plan, belong his 
iscovery of the intermaxillary sutures in 
man, it having been previously sup that 
the absence of these sutures was a distinction 
between man and other animals. To the 
same speculations belong the resolution of 
the skull into a certain number of vertebrae, 
which Oken afterwards made the ground of 
a charge of plagiarism. against Goethe ; and 
to the same line of speculation belong the 
poet’s striking ideas concerning the metamor- 
phosis of plants, which he has urged elo- 
quently and effectively, and which are now 
generally adopted. 

As connected with this subject, we may 
mention a charming trait in the beautiful 
friendship which existed between Goethe and 
Schiller: the Dioscuri, the divine twin-stars 
of German literature. Goethe, in his Mor- 





phologie, has given an account how this 
friendship was at first in danger of being 
marred by the intervention of this very sub- 
ject, the metamorphosis of plants. Full of 
the conviction of the unity of all vegetable 
nature, and yet believing that he dealt with 
facts alone, and detesting the very name of 
Idea, Goethe tried to convince Schiller, who 
dwelt in a region of ideas, and regarded 
facts as worth nothing, except so far as they 
could be reduced to the dominion of Ideas. 
‘‘T expounded to him,’’ says Goethe, ‘ the 
metamorphosis of plants, drawing on paper 
for him, as I proceeded, a diagram, to rep- 
resent that general form of a plant which 
shows itself in so many and so various trans- 
formations. Schiller attended and under- 
stood ; and, accepting the pong he 
said, This is not Observation, but an Idea. 
I replied,’’ adds Goethe, ‘‘ with some degree 
of irritation, for the point which separated 
us was most luminously marked by this ex- 
pression ; but I smothered my vexation, and 
merely said, ‘I was happy to find that I 
had got ideas without knowing it ; nay, that 
I saw them before my eyes.’”’ Mr. Lewes 
appears hardly to have caught the point of 
this ironical retort of Goethe. He translates 
— ‘answered that I had ideas without know- 
ing it, and to be able to contemplate them 
with my own eyes.” But the absurdity 
which Goethe implied was, that ideas, purely 
mental forms, had turned out to be certain 
visible marks on paper ; — that he saw them 
with his eyes, and not with his mind, as 
Plato would say ;—not that he saw them 
with his own eyes rather than another’s. The 
conclusion of ‘the narrative is delightful. 
They went on with mutual explanations, and 
became intimate and lasting friends. ‘ And 
thus,’’ adds the poet, “‘by means of that 
mighty and interminable controversy be- 
tween subject and object, we two concluded 
an alliance which remained unbroken, and 
produced much benefit to ourselves and 
others.”’ 

Mr. Lewes, as we have said, does not claim 
for Goethe the character of a great dramatic 
writer. Indeed it seems to us that, in this 
respect, he has hardly done the _ justice. 
For instance, he describes the /phigenia as 
not a drama, but a dramatic poem. He 

ives a very good analytical parallel of 

oethe’s play and the Iphigenia of Huripi- 
des; and shows very forcibly how the Ger- 
man writer has missed almost all the striking 
situations and turns which the Greek drama- 
tist had brought out. But he does not 
sufficiently notice that which is the great 
feature of interest in Goethe’s play, and 
which really is very dramatic, though per- 
haps not very Greek—namely, the ascen- 
dency which the mental culture and refined 
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manners, as well as the lofty spirit, of the 
captive Iphigenia obtains over the barbarian 
sovereign Thoas, so that he looks up to her 
as a superior being. The development of 
this feeling in a most skilful and poetical 
manner gives an inexpressible charm to this 

lay. In the same way, the Torquato Tasso, 
which Mr. Lewes describes as ‘‘ a series of 
faultless lines, but no drama,”’ has really a 
wonderful power of depiction, exhibited in 
the manner in which Tasso’s madness gains 
gradually upon him, producing, not in- 
coherent images and thoughts, but a vehe- 
ment, continuous yearning after the scenes 
of his youth, which gathers nutriment from 
all present facts and fancies. We are, how- 
ever, very ready to add that Mr. Lewes’ 
criticism on these, as on other of. Goethe’s 
works, is very able and discriminating ; 
though perhaps many readers, who will 
enjoy the biography, many think that these 
critical excursuses occupy too much space in 
the book. 

There is one such excursus introduced apro- 
pos of Faust, which certainly does appear to 
us somewhat too fine-drawn. The object is 
to prove the inadequacy of all ‘wesialationn 
of poetry ; but what Mr. Lewes really does 
prove is, what no one will contest, that no 
translation can be identical with the origi- 
nal. ‘To illustrate this, he takes several pas- 
sages of English poetry, and altering them 
for the worse, says that, so altered, they are 
still as near to the genuine form as the best 
translations are to the original. Thus he 
takes a verse of an old ballad which ‘‘ haunt- 
ed ’’ Scott : 

‘¢ The dews of night began to fall, 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.”’ 


‘¢ This verse,’’ he says, ‘‘ he will re-arrange 
as a translator would re-arrange it: ”’ 


««The nightly dews commenced to fall, 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stood thereby.’’ 


Here, he cries, is a verse which certainly 
would never have ‘‘ haunted any one: ’’ and 
therefore he concludes that a translation, 
even when good, may not produce any of the 
effect of the original. But to this it may be 
replied, that we must suppose a translator 
with sufficient feeling for poetry to see the 
difference between the two forms of the pas- 
sage. If such a translator—for example, 
Mr. Lewes himself—had translated an 
original into the second form, he would cer- 
tainly try to improve his translation ; and 
would, if he were happy in his attempts, 
approach to or hit upon the first, the genuine 
orm. 





Certainly it must appear that a survey of 
modern German literature, like Mr. Lewes’, 
is an odd place to maintain the inadequacy 
of translations of poetry. Schiller almost 
entirely, and Goethe in a great measure, de- 
rived their knowledge of the classical writers 
from translations. Schiller could barely 
stumble through the Iphigenia of Euripides 
with the aid of a translation. Were, then, 
Schiller and Goethe ignorant —we do not 
say of the meaning, but of the spirit and 
beauty of the masterpieces of Greek poetry ? 
Their admirers say no — we say no— what 
does Mr. Lewes say? 

Mr. Lewes speaks with just admiration of 
Goethe’s beautiful hexameter poems— the 
Roman Elegies, the Alexis and Dora, above 
all, the Hermann and Dorothea; which he 
justly regards as the finest poem of modern 
times, and not unworthy to be compared with 
any poem of any time. With regard to these 
poems, Mr, Lewes appears to have labored 
under a very unnecessary embarrassment. 
He dares hardly translate them into the meas- 
ure of the original ; being awed, apparently, 
by the tone of depreciation in which several 
modern critics have spoken of English hex- 
ameters. This condemnation has often been 
founded in ignorance; for instance, when 
the critics have spoken of the folly of reviv- 
ing the attempts of Sydney and others. For 
in truth, these old attempts were made on 
the false principle of attending to Latin 
rules of quantity: the recent attempts have 
been mh quite differently, and exactly in 
conformity with the German practice, which 
has so completely taken root in the language. 
Nor do English Sacer ane need to be at all 
less rhythmical than German ones; nor in 
the best specimens, are they. Sir John Her- 
schel’s translation of Schiller’s Walk, Arch- 
deacon Hare’s translation of the Alexis and 
Dora, if not equal in versification to Schiller 
and Goethe, are, at least, very much smoother 
and more melodious than much English verse 
in other measures which has been recentl 
published. Mr. Lewes’ translations in this 
way are not bad, though marred by his want 
of hope of making them good, and sometimes 
by obvious carelessness. For instance, in a 
translation of a passage in the Roman Elegies, 
which are of course in alternate hexameter 
and pentameter, this occurs as a couplet ; 


*¢ Amor has manifold shafts, with manifold work- 
ings: some scratch, * 
And with insidious steel poison the bosom for 
years. ” 


The second is a good pentameter, but the 
hexameter is plainly short by a syllable: 
‘scratch us’? would make all right, Again, 
take another couplet : 
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** Think’st thou the goddess of love ‘demanded 
time to consider,’ 
When in Idalian groves she gazed on Anchises 
with joy? ”’ 


The ‘* she’ in the second line is over and 
above what the verse admits. And again : 


“Luna delaying one moment to kiss the beauti- 
ful sleeper, 
Soon had seen him awake ’neath the kiss of 
eager Aurora.’’ 


The second of these two lines is no penta- 
meter, but a tolerable hexameter. 

But, upon the whole, we have derived great 
satisfaction from Mr. Lewes’ book. He has 
brought together a great store of materials 
of various kinds, and has used them well and 
jadiciously. Among other evidences of good 
judgment, we will not omit to notice his re- 
jection of Goethe’s autobiography, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, as authority. Written at a 
late period of life, when recollections had 
faded and views had changed, it is, in spite 
of the charm of writing which graces it, in 
a great degree a work of fiction ; as, indeed, 
the title seems to acknowledge. He has also 
shown, not only the inaccuracy, but, we must 
re the fraudulent character of the letters 
of Bettina Brentano, which excited so much 
attention under the title of Goethe’s Corres- 
pondence with a Child. 

And we may also notice, as a special and 
novel contribution, a pleasant and genial let- 
ter of Mr. Thackeray’s, describing his resi- 
dence at Weimar as a youth, at .a period 
when Goethe indeed had ceased to mix much 
with strangers; but when his family, and 
the whole of the good company of Weimar, 
were full of kindness and hospitality for the 
English. Mr. Thackeray himself was hon- 
ored by one interview with the aged bard, of 
whom he says, ‘‘ In truth, I can fancy noth- 
ing more serene, majestic, and healthy look- 
ing than the grand old Goethe.’’ 

e have no room to notice many of the re- 
markable a? in the biography of Goethe, 
which, in Mr. Lewes’ way of treating them, 
without ceasing to be interesting, become in- 
telligible, and like the doings of ‘‘ a man of 
this world ;’’ instead of being passages in 
the history of a mythical personage, as the 
Germans have made them, by sheddin 
round them a vast and vaporous cloud of 
dissertation. Such are his tender friendship 
with Frau von Stein, for so many years the 
charm of his life, and finally converted into 
indifference and almost repugnance on her 
side after his connection with Christiane 
Vulpius. Such are, in, his life-lon 
friendship with the Duke of Weimar, an 
his management of the theatre at that capi- 
tal. As connected with both these matters, 
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we may quote the account of Goethe’s retir- 
ing from the management. 


‘* There was at that period (1817) a comedian 
named Karsten, whose poodle performed the 
‘leading part’ in the well-known melodrame of 
The Dog of Montargis with such perfection 
that he carried the public everywhere with him, 
in Paris as in Germany. It may be imagined 
with what sorrowing scorn Goethe heard of this. 
The dramatic art to give place to a poodle! He, 
who detested dogs, to hear of a dog performing 
on all the stages of Germany with greater suc- 
cess than the best of actors! The occasion was 
not one to be lost. The Duke, whose fondness 
for dogs was as marked as Goethe’s aversion to 
them, was craftily assailed, from various sides, 
to invite Karsten and his poodle to Weimar 
When Goethe heard of this, he haughtily an- 
swered, ‘In our Theatre Regulations stands: 
** No dogs are admitted on the stage’’’ —and 
paid no more attention to it. As the Duke had 
already written to invite Karsten and his dog, 
Goethe’s opposition was set down to systematic 
arbitrariness, and people artfully ‘wondered ’ 
how a prince’s wishes could be opposed for such 
trifles. The dog came. After the first rehear- 
sal, Goethe declared he would have nothing more 
to do with a theatre on which a dog was allowed 
to perform; and at once he started for Jena. 
Princes ill brook opposition; and the Duke, 
after all, was a Duke. In an unworthy moment, 
he wrote the following, which was posted in the 
theatre, and forwarded to Goethe: 

‘¢¢ From the expressed opinions which have 
reached me, I have come to the conviction that 
the Herr Geheimrath von Goethe wishes to be 
released from his functions as Intendant, which 
I hereby accord. i Aveust.’ 

**A more offensive dismissal could scarcely 
have been suggested by malice. In the Duke it 
was only a spurt of the imperious temper and 
coarseness which roughened his fine qualities. 
On Goethe the blow fell heavily. ‘Karl August 
never understood me,’ he exclaimed with a deep 
sigh. Such an insult to the greatest man of his 
age, coming from his old friend and brother-in- 
arms, who had been more friend than monarch 
to him during two-and-forty years, and who had 
declared that one grave should hold their bodies 
—and all about a dog, behind which was a 
miserable green-room cabal! The thought of 
leaving Weimar forever, and of accepting the 


magnificent offers made him from Vienna,’ 


pressed urgently on his mind.’’ 


It is pleasant to have to record that this 
estrangement was not lasting. Here is a 
trait at a later period : 


‘*In the way of honors, he was greatly flat- 
tered by the letter which Walter Scott sent to 
him, in expression of an old admiration ; and 
on the 28th of August, 1827, Kar] August came 
into his study accompanied by the King of Ba- 
varia, who brought with him the Order of the 
Grand Cross as a homage. In strict etiquette a 





subject was not allowed to accept such an Order 
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without his own sovereign granting permission, 
and Goethe, ever punctilious, turned to the 
Grand Duke, saying: ‘If my gracious sovereign 
permits.” Upon which the Duke called out: 
* Du alter Kerl! mache doch kein dummes 
Zeng!’ Come, old fellow, no nonsense.’’ 


Nor ought a reader who would see the true 
relation of the great celebrities of the last 

meration to each other, fail to note Mr. 
Couns? account of Goethe's reception of a 
very remarkable female writer. It begins 
thus : 


*¢In December 1808, Weimar had a visitor 
whose rank is high among its illustrious guests : 
Madame de Stael. Napoleon would not suffer 
her to remain in France, and she was brought 
by Benjamin Constant to the German Athens, 
that she might see and know so:rething of the 
men her work De 1’ Allemagne was to reveal to 
her countrymen. It is easy to ridicule Madame 
de Stael ; to call her, as Heine does, ‘a whirl- 
wind in petticoats,’ and a ‘Sultana of mind.’ 
But Germans should be grateful to her for that 
book, which still remains one of the best books 
written about Germany; and the lover of let- 
ters will not forget that her genius has, in 
various departments of literature, rendered for- 
ever illustrious the — of the womanly in- 
tellect. Goethe and Schiller, whom she stormed 
with her cannonades of talk, spoke of her in- 
tellect with great admiration. Of all living 
creatures he had seen, Schiller said she was 
‘the most talkative, the most combative, the 
most gesticulative;’ but she was ‘also the most 
cultivated and the most gifted.” The contrast 
between her French culture and his German 
culture, and the difficulty he had in expressing 
himself in French, did not prevent his being 
much interested. In the sketch of her he sent 
to Goethe it is well said, ‘ She insists on explain- 
ing everything; understanding everything ; 
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ness; nothing Incommensurable; and where her 
torch throws no light, there nothing can exist. 
Hence her horror for the Ideal Philosophy which 
she thinks leads to mysticism and superstition. 
For what we call poetry she has no sense; she 
can only appreciate what is passionate, rhetori- 
cal, universal. She does not prize what is false, 
but does not always perceive what is true.’ ’’ 


% But Goethe was by no means taken with 
er: 


‘*Madame de Stael had frankly told him she 
intended to print his conversation. This was 
enough to make him ill at ease in her society; 
and although she said he was ‘un homme d’un 
esprit prodigieux en conversation... . quand 
on le sait faire parler il est admirable,’ she 
never saw the real, but a factitious Goethe. By 
dint of provocation — and champagne — she 
managed to make him talk brilliantly; she never 
got him to talk to her seriously. On the 29th 
of February she left Weimar, to the great relief 
both of Goethe and Schiller.’’ 


Finally, we will not omit to mention a 
great charm which is — to Mr. Lewes’ 
account of his idol, by the attempt, in which 
he perseveringly employs himself, to show 
that he was a kind, affectionate, benevolent, 
and earnest man, instead of being a cold, 
diplomatic, artistic genius. We will not 
attempt to pronounce on the success of this 
contradiction of the common opinions, which 
Mr. Lewes avers it to be, but it is supported 
by some pleasing stories; for instance, that 
of Goethe’s persevering and judicious be- 
nevolencesto a needy person who a — to 
him under the name of Kraft ; and his wise 
and kind attempts to cure Plessing, whom 
the reading of Werther had driven to misan- 
thropy. Plessing afterwards became a re- 





measuring everything. She admits of no Dark- 


spectable Professor. 





An American Meprcat Licensk oF THE OLDEN 
Tre. — Here is a sample, granted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut in 1652 : 


“Thomas Lord, having engaged to this Court 
to continue his abode in Hartford for the next 
ensuing year, and to improve his best skill among 
the inhabitants of the towns upon the river 
within this jurisdiction, both for the setting of 
bones and otherwise, as at all times, occasions, 
and necessities may require, this Court doth 
grant, that he shall be paid by the country the 
sum of £15 for the ensuing year ; and they also 
declare that for every visit or journey that he 
shall take or make, being sent for to any house 
in Hartford, 12d. is reasonable ; to any house in 
Windsor, 5s.; to any house in Withersfield, 3s. ; 
to any house in Farmington, 6s.; to any house 
in Mattasebeck or Middletown, 8s. (he having 





promised that he will require no more) ; and that 
he shall be freed, for the time aforesaid, from 
watching, warding, and training, but not from 
finding arms, according to law.’’ — Boston Post. 





Dutcon Borers. — These unfortunate Boers are, 
for the most part, men of considerable education 
and property, many of them having been found 
in the rich districts of the Cape Colony; and, so 
far from being ‘‘ the savage barbarians ’’ that the 
scandalous official despatches of the colonial 
governors have always represented them to be, 
they are simply rough, straightforward country 
gentlemen, differing but little from ourselves in 
religion, by no means disloyal, and very much 
attached to English laws and usages. — Mason’s 





Life with the Zulus of Natal. 
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From the Press, 1 Dec. 
THE WIDOWED QUEENS OF NAGPORE. 


However imperfectly the Company may at 
times do its work where men are concerned, 
it has always made a root-and-branch affair 
of it where it has had to do with women. 
It plays the amiable to the Affghans, who 
are in a position to hold its friendship and its 
enmity at equal value, and is not above try- 
ing the soothing system with the savage San- 
thals ; but from the days of Sheridan’s Begum 
speech to the present its policy has been uni- 
form where helpless princesses of India are in 
question. These have always formed at once 
the richest and the safest prey of its bow and 
spear. 

The Crown of England conveys to the 
wearer a power limited by the laws, but the 
Act establishing the Company gives them a 
sovereignty more unlimited, whether by law 
or public opinion, than that of the Sultan or 
the Czar. The proceedings of the late Tor- 
ture Commission, and the matter now brought 
under notice, show that in some cases at least 
it is more tyrannically abused. 

We have been led to make these observa- 
tions by the perusal of a printed petition to 
the Directors from the widowed Queens of 
Nagpore. It details the wrongs to which they 
and their country have been subjected ; — and 
greater certainly would appear ngger to have 
been perpetrated even in India, and in the 
worst of times. Of course their petition to 
the Directors will be treated as waste paper ; 
for never yet was remedy for wrongs obtained 
from that quarter. But we should hope, for 
the character of our country, that Parliament 
and the public will not prove deaf to it; for 
nations cannot suffer deeds of this kind to be 
done by their delegated authorities without 
themselves suffering eventually the penalty 
which sooner or later overtakes misrule. At 
the same time, however, we think that no 
consideration of that nature will be required 
to stimulate public opinion in a case of this 
sort. There are certain kinds of proceedings 
from which the sense of every one revolts the 
instant they are made clear to his apprehen- 
Sion ; and such we think is this proceeding 
towards the widowed Queens of Nagpore. 
The country, it will be remembered, was 
annexed some time ago, when the matter was 
cursorily commented on in this Journal; but 
the mode in which it was annexed, and the 
proceedings adopted towards the widows, are 
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more fully detailed in their petition to the 
Directors, an extract conveying the most ma- 
terial part of which we here transcribe. 
After detailing the position of the family, 
our various treaties with it, and its rights 
under those treaties and according to both 
Hindoo and international law, it states that 
on the death of the late Rajah, and his wid- 
ows’ adoption, agreeably to law and custom, 
of a successor to whom the throne should, 
conformably to treaty, have descended, — 


** without instituting any inquiry into the case, 
or affording any opportunity to your Memorial- 
ists, or the people whose rights and interest are 
involved in the issue, to offer any remonstrance 
or explanation, the British Government of India 
| have seized upon and confiscated the Sovereignty 
|of Nagpore, thereby depriving your Memorial- 
|ists, and in their persons the whole of the Bhor- 

lah family, of the privileges and territories 
guaranteed to them in perpetuity by treaty, and 
‘annihilating the rights enjoyed by the people of 
| Nagpore under native rule. 

‘Phat, in pursuance of this manifest violation 
| of justice and national engagements, a military 
force, without any previous notice, entered the 
city of Nagpore on the 12th of October, 1854, 
and, surrounding the palace, carried away the 
treasures and jewels of the late Maharajah, 
which said valuables were sent off with an escort 
to Calcutta: that they had previously taken 
forcible possession of the elephants, horses, cam- 
els, ri¢h cloths, shawls, and all other available 
property, and @&posed them for public sale, to 
the grievous humiliation gf your Memorialists : 
that the whole of the treasures, jewels, and 
other personal property thus seized are valued at 
two millions sterling: that great changes were 
made in the military and civil establishments of 
the State: and that, to obliterate all traces of 
the native rule in the common concerns of busi- 
ness, all the Nagpore coins were withdrawn from 
circulation, and the Company’s coins substi- 
tuted, occasioning thereby much loss and incon- 
venience to the people. 

**That your Memorialists have been and 
continue to be exposed to the cruellest personal 
indignities and privations: that they are not 
allowed to hold any intercourse with any of the 
friends or advisers of their late illustrious lord : 
that some of the most devoted servants of the 
Bhorlah family have been, since the 27th Janu- 
ary last, arbitrarily subjected to close confine- 
ment, under the orders of the Commissioner, 
which circumstance was brought under the notice 
of your Honorable Court, in a communication 
dated 18th April last, inclosing the original order 
for their confinement, which is still in the pos- 
session of your Honorable Court: that a Euro- 
pean officer has taken up his residence in the 
palace, where guards are placed to overawe and 
control their actions, thereby rendering them 
literally prisoners in their own apartments : 
that they are not allowed money to defray the 
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expenses of those religious celebrations and cer- 
emonies which have hitherto been uninterrupt- 
edly observed by the Bhorlah family; and that 
so great is the humiliation to which they are 
reduced, that they are not even permitted to 
appropriate the products of their lord’s own 
gardens, which have been sold away by con- 
tractors.’’ 


Such is the statement of the shameful treat- 
ment to which they are subjected, made by 
these unfortunate Princesses, the widowed 
Queens of one of the justest, best, and most 
enlightened rulers who ever occupied a throne 
in Hindostan. He spoke English thoroughly, 
was a warm and sincere ally to us, and ruled 
his country so mildly and so beneficently as 
to make his loss irreparable to the people 
subject to his sway. He is dead now, and 
this is his family’s reward. 

For confirmation of the truth of their state- 
ment, the widows appeal to Mr. Mansell, the 
late Resident at Nagpore, and who is, we 
believe, now in England ; his testimony, which 
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is unimpeachable, being thus within our reach. 
We may also add that all our Indian news- 
papers and letters confirm their tale. If it-be 
true, we can only say that — setting aside the 
question of annexation altogether, which we 
will not here discuss — the atrocities proved 
by the Torture Commission are not a whit 
more disgraceful to the Indian Government 
than such dark deeds as these. We do hope, 
therefore, that the earliest opportunity will 
be taken of eliciting from the President of the 
India Board whether he has received the peti- 
tion, and what he has done in reference to it. 
That Mr. Vernon Smith is more weak and 
incapable than even the weak and incapable 
Indian Minister whom he succeeded, was al- 
ways known; but tolerance for such inca- 
pacity must have its limit, and if such fruits 
as these are really arising from it in India, 
it will be the opinion of all men that this 
limit has been reached. 





Curiosities OF LETTER-WRITING. — The inci- 
dent that gave rise to the following was an edict 
issued by a lady-patroness of a girls’ Sunday 
School, that the hair of the scholars was to be 
cropped to a regulation length. A great re- 
bellion ensued; the girls were anxigus to appear 
with ‘‘the glory of a woman,’®&nd refused to 
submit to the scissors, One of the ringleaders, 
and ringletters, had just gone into “service,”’ 
and was attached to the domestic establishment 
of the lady-patroness in question; this girl wrote 
off a complaint to her mother, who, modelling 
her style on the most approved judicial author- 
ities, replied ag.follows : 


‘dear Maryann I am sorry to hear your 
mistress as to complain of your Hair being kep 
durty for this is quite diffrent from when you 
were at home that you know I hope you will 
keep it clean as far as you have time and if you 
have not time aloud you ask for it but as for 
the cuting of your Hair I shall leave that en- 
tireley to the almighty God as gives every one 
thair Hair for an Ornemnt and vovering I think 
if kep in proper order belongs to thairselves 
Farewell at Preasant ”’ 

Could the judicial bench surpass this ?—JVotes 
and Queries. 





M. pe Bonpianp, THE Frencu NATURALIST.— 
The German papers contain a paragraph on M. 
de Bonpland, once the celebrated fellow-traveller 
of Baron Humboldt, which (resting on the 
authority of a communication from Herr von 
Giilich, Prussian Consul-General in Chili) con- 
firms, with fresh detuils, the news received about 





a year ago respecting this veteran of science. 
M. de Bonpland, now eighty-three years of age, 
has pees quite American and quite planter. 
He occupies himself on his haciendas with the 
rearing of Paraguay tea, — bothers the legislative 
authorities of the country (by whom, however, 
he seems toybe appreciated according to his high 
merits) withMever-ceasing applications on behalf 
of a more general and more reasonable cultivation 
of that important article, — and has become a 
merchant in so far at least as to buy up the 
mandioca harvests of his neighbors, in order to 
make use of ‘this precious root for his special 
purposes.’’ The enthusiastic desire to see once 
more his fatherland and the renowned friend of 
his youth, which was shown so touchingly in M. 
de Bonpland’s first letters, has now considerably 
cooled down. ‘‘I am accustomed,’”’ he says, 
** to live in the shade of trees of a thousand 
years, — to listen to the songs of the birds build- 
ing their nests upon them, —and to see at my 
feet the bubbling waters of a clear brook. What, 
in noisy Paris, would indemnify me for the ab- 
sence of these benefits? Shall I work there, in 
some garret, for the publisher who wants to 
print my works? Shall [ have there no other 
solace than to see, from time to time, the blowing 
of a rose on my window-sill?,”’ — There is some- 
thing of the spirit of Bernardin de St. Pierre 
breathing in these simple lines. How widely the 
careers of M. de Bonpland and M. Humboldt 
have run asunder, since the two friends, now 
some fifty years ago, climbed side by side the 
heights of Chimborazo, or looked up, on the mid- 
night plains of Venezuela, to the burning con- 
stellations of the South ! 
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From Household Words. 
THE RAILWAY COMPANION. | 


I xnow nothing more charming than the 
discovery that one has got an agreeable com- 
panion at the commencement of a long and 
fatiguing journey; if he has ear-flaps to his 
cap and a neat portmanteau made to go 
under the seat, so much the better, for they 
mark the traveller who is almost always more 
worth knowing than the stay-at-home. Be- 
fore the train has cleared the platform-he has 
made a pleasant observation in a cheery 
~. friendly way, and going on to break a lance 
with us in wit, or to make a pet quotation of 
our own, he exhibits generally little nuggets 
on the surface which may promise any amount 
of gold-field underneath. 

On the other hand, if he grumbles at the 
light, or gives us a surly answer, or sits on 
one newspaper while he engages himself with 
another, how the milk of human kindness 
curdles within us! We say, in our haste, 
all men are bears alike. The greatest one I 
ever travelled with was on a short trip from 
London to Brighton, when I was a wicked 
young cadet at Sandhurst, and in company 
with two others of the same college. We 
three had been, of course, late for the train ; 
and, while it was on the move, bundled into 
the first carriage we laid hold of, and it turned 
out to be the den of a white belli, He had 
a white hat and a white great-coat and growled 
in a polar manner at our sudden incursion. 
I was but fifteen, and felt inclined to beg his 
pardon, but Darall and Goit were older and 
stiffer-necked. 

** Sir,’’ said the former, after a-minute or 
two, “‘ have you any objection to our smoking 
in this carriage t”’ 

‘I'd like tosee you at it! ’’ was the grim 
response. 

“Your wish, sir,’ answered my friend, 
“is our law.”” And his cigar was alight in 
a twinkling. 

‘* Have a weed yourself, sir?’’ said Goit, 
generously ; but he did not dare look the in- 
furiated animal in the face. 

For my part, had enough to do in the 
judicious management of my Havanna; for, 
although I smoked regularly at that time 
because it was forbidden, the amusement 
nearly always made me ill. So I said noth- 
ing. 
Presently Darall produced a pack of cards, 
and appealed to our companion’s sense of 
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duty to induce him to take a hand at whist, 
“for otherwise,’ he pathetically concluded, 
‘“‘we shall be positively reduced to play 
dummy.” 

‘‘Never mind, young gentlemen — never 
mind,”’ was the answer ; ‘‘ we shall see when 
we get to Reigate who has got the laugh on 
their side.’’ 

On approaching that station we prudently 
threw away our cigars. And not too soon ; 
for the instant we reached the platform, the 
white bear rushed between us, and, putting 
his head out of the window, called lustily for 
the guard. ‘I give!’ said he, with im- 
mense excitement; ‘‘I give these boys in 
charge, for smoking in my carriage ! ”’ 

‘* Gentlemen! what have you to say to 
this? ”’ said the official. 

‘* Simply,’” replied Darall, while I shud- 
dered at his presence of mind ; “‘ simply, that 
it was not we who were smoking at all — it 
was the white gentleman himself —smell him. 
Is it not so?” . 

We assented to this monstrous statement 
with eagerness. 

‘“‘And, moreover,’’ continued our leader, 
* he wanted us to play at cards with him for 
money ! ” 

At this the old gentleman absolutely foamed 
at the mouth, This gave a color to our next 
proceeding, which was to tap our foreheads 
with our forefingers, and to whisper in chorus, 
‘* He ismad, we think! ”’ The foe, being over- 
powered by weight of evidence, and in the 
state'we had. described him to be, got straight- 
way into another carriage. ; 

I told Aunt Dorothy these circumstances, 
and she said we ought all three to have been 
well whipped — perhaps, indeed, it was for 
my sins on that occasion that I have been so 
unfortunate in my railway companions since. 
T have been twice in my life shut up with a. 
stark staring madman; one of them particu- 
larly stark, inasmuch as he had not a single 
article of clothing on, except his boots and 
an enormous cavalry cloak, which he took an 
early opportunity of dispensing with. There 
were several other people present, however, 
and he was secured without much resistance. 
But the other business was a far more serious 
one. I was seated in a first-class carriage of 
an express train about to start from Padding- 
ton, when, to me, as the plays say, entered a 
tall gentleman, with his coat buttoned tightly 
over his chest in the military style, and appar- 
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ently padded in front. Directly we began to 
move he asked in a quick, decisive, and rather 
impertinent style — . 

“‘' Where are you going to, sir, — where 
are you going? ”’ 

** To Bristol,’’ I replied, quietly. 

** Bristol,” said he, ‘‘ was burnt to the 
ground last night, — the whole of it burnt to 
ashes !”’ 

“« What, sir, — nonsense —it is impossible ; 
I have a considerable property there ! ”’ 

‘*T am glad of it,’’ answered the stranger, 
hissing between his clenched teeth ; — “ it’s 
all burnt.’ 

Then, of course, I knew that he was a mad- 
man. He kept watching me eagerly, like an 
animal in act to spring, but I tried not to 
look afraid, and made conversation as care- 
lessly as I could, but I dare say it was not very 
brilliant. In passing Hanwell, for instance, 


I remarked (forgetting altogether the purpose 
to which it is devoted) ‘‘ How well Hanwell 
looks from the railroad, ‘sir ’’ 

At this he placed his hands upon his knees, 
stared at me straight in the face, and replied, 
very deliberately : 

‘‘Ah, you should see how the railway looks 


from Hanwell! ”’ 

A cold perspiration broke out all over me, 
as I replied, ‘‘Ah, indeed! ’’ and made an 
abortive attempt to yawn. I confess I never 
felt less sleepy, nor more interested in any con- 
versation in my life. He kept quite quiet for 
a mile or two, only regarding me with a wist- 
ful and curious countenance, which gradually 
changed to an expression of disgust and an- 
noyance. 

** Sir,’’ said he, at last, emphatically, like 
aman Who has made up his mind upon the 
subject, ‘‘ I don’t like your nose! ButI have 
got somethiug here (tapping his breast), the 
eighth wonder*ofthe world, and we ’ll cut 
your nose off and substitute that.”’ 

I said, in order # gain time, that I should 
like to. see this wonder before the operation 
took place. 

“T would not show it to everybody, mind 
*you, but I will to you,”’ he said; and, un- 
buttoning his coat, he took: from an inner 
pocket a small white pig, quite dead, which 
had been born with five legs. He held it by 

~ One of the legs between his finger and thumb, 

and regarded it with much complacency. 

’ “You gee it’s just the same color as your 

nose, and ever s0 much better looking ; besides 
&. 
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which, the singularity of the thing will be so 
remarkable ; why, sir, you will be followed 
about the streets by hundreds, and perhaps 
attract the notice of royalty itself.” He 
stopped a little, as if in admiration of the pic- 
ture he had thus conjured up ; then, with an 
expression of diabolical malice, he returned 
the precious treasure to his casket ; and, with 
a tone of biting sarcasm, concluded his re- 
marks with ‘“‘And now, you shall not have it, 
after all! ’’ 

We had just rushed past Reading like a 
cannon-ball, but to me the train seemed moy- 
ing like a snail; there was no stopping, no 
chance of a rescue, until we reached Didcot ; 
and I could scarcely hope the madman would 
abstain from violence for another twenty min- 
utes. In hopes to preclude further talk, I 
got out a book and pretended to be deeply 
engaged with it; but, as it turned out, this 
was a most unfortunate experiment. 

** Sir,” observed my terrible companion, 
**T perceive that you are addicted to study ; 
it is one of the worst vices I am acquainted 
with — bad in itself and ensnaring to others; ”” 
then, with ferocity, he added, ‘* how dare you 
read in my presence, sir? ’’ 

T apologized, and put the volume by, as he 
continued, ‘‘ When the Genius in the Arabian 
Nights, whom the fishermen rescued from the 
vessel with Solomon’s seal, was first 
shut up in it, he promised riches to whomso- 
ever should release him ; but afterwards he 
promised death. So, sir, was I used to bene- 
fit him whom I found ignorant, but now I tear 
him limb from limb ; — beware, then, how you 
answer my questions. Are you acquainted 
with Shakespere ? ’’ 

** Yes, sir,”’ said I, confidently —‘‘ I am.’’ 

“Do you know Milton, thoroughly ? ” 

‘* Yes, sir, I think I do.”’ 

‘But are you well up in Boswell’s Cor- 
sica, sir? tell me that! I don’t believe you 
if you say you are; and if you say you are 
not, I will break you to fragments ! ’’ 

Now, thanks to a disposition that had led 
me into out-of-the-way paths of literature, I 
did happen to have perused that dreary work, 
and so I had the great pleasure to tell my 
tormentor. In order to try me, however, he 
harassed me with questions about the book 
as pertinaciously as any senate-house exam- 
iner ; and, unless my memory had happened 
to be of the best, I do not doubt that he would 
have more or less executed his threat. At 
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last the whistle sounded shrilly our approach 
to Didcot, and it seemed to me the sweetest 
music I had ever heard. 

“We go to Bath together, I believe? ’’ 
said my companion, breaking off his queries 
and speaking in the most silvery tones. 

“« We do, sir, I am delighted to say,’’ I 
answered. 

But in five minutes from that time I was 
narrating my adventure to some people in 
another carriage, and my poor friend was in 
the custody of the Great Western Railway 

lice. 

When I told this to Aunt Dorothy she re- 
marked, that nothing should induce her to 
travel on the railway alone, as long as she 
lived. Not, however, she added, that she 
was alarmed in the slightest degree ; but that 
she did not think it becoming in a lady of 
her rank to do so— Aunt Dorothy’s strong 
point being exclusiveness and devotion to the 
aristocracy ; in consequence, I believe, of her 
grandfather having been knighted because he 
was a. mayor. Iwas therefore much aston- 
ished to hear that she was coming up to Lon- 
don last week without an -escort; and, of 
course, went to Paddington to see the dear old 
lady — from whom I have expectations — and 
her luggage safe out of the train. There was 
no mistaking that bonnet of hers with the bird 
of Paradise perched upon the crown of it, or 
else I do believe I should not have recognized 
her, she looked so pale. .A red-faced and 
rather slang-looking old gentleman, who 
bowed to her as he stepped out of the same 
carriage, whispered to me, that he feared his 
travelling companion was far from well. 

She was got into a cab quite speechless, 
saw her silk umbrella and her last band-box 
safely about her, and then, in the act of feel- 
ing for her smelling-bottle, fainted away. It 
was a dreadful position for me to be in while 
we drove to Southampton Street, Holborn ; 
and her coming-to was even more alarming 
than her going off. At last, when she was 
settled in the house and got more calm, she 
unbosomed herself as follows : 

“‘ Your cousin John is a wicked and de- 
signing fellow, James; but he shall never 
see a penny of my money — he has not killed 
me yet, I can tell him, and he’ll never get 
another chance ! ”’ i 

I was pleased to hear all this of John, 
who is her only other nephew; but I con- 
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fined myself to saying, that I had always 
expected it of John. 

‘‘He saw me off at Bath, James, and J 
don’t think he could have harbored the dread- 
ful thought before we got on the platform, 
He was dutiful enough — officious, I now 
think—in seeing after my things, and at 
last he led me to the carriage in which you 
found me, because, he said, there was a per- 
son in it whom I should like to be with — 
that very same man you just saw get out at 
Paddington. Not till the train was moving 
on, and I locked in the place alone with him, 
did John put his face in at the window, and 
whisper to me, with a look of dreadful malice, 
‘ Aunt, dear, you’ve got a maniac in the 
carriage with you!’ I fell back half fainting 
into the seats as we left the walls of the 
station behind us. The madman had just 
cast one of those swift, sly glances — such as 
they are all used to give—towards my cor- 
ner, but he now seemed to be buried in his 
newspaper. It was my belief, James, and is 
now, that he was waiting until he got into 
the tunnel ; my heart beat as hard and fast 
as the engine itself puffed and panted — but 
I made my preparations for defence. Directly 
we got into the dark, I brought my umbrella 
forward so as to put it up at the shortest 
notice, and made myself ready to scream ; 
moreover, having read of the power of the 
human eye upon these persons, I stared at 
him hard and continuously, and to this, in 
a great measure, I attribute my safety ; for 
I observed throughout the journey he would 
cast down his eyes, as if cowed, whenever 
he perceived mine fixed upon him. Presently 
he observed, that the day was likely to turn 
out fine after all, which was itself as mad a 
speech as could be made, considering that it 
was raining at that minute harder than ever; 
but I said, ‘I think so, ‘tod, sir ;’ for it is 
always best to agree with this sort of peo- 
ple, I had been told, under every circum- 
stance. After a good deal of conversatiun, con- 
ducted with some skill on my part, I think, 
he asked all of a sudden if I was going to 
London ; to which I answered that I certainly 
was ; although, of course, I intended to get 
out at the very next place we stopped at 
sooner than travel another mile with him. 
He then said, he was very glad to hear it, 
and hoped that no damp and disagreeable 
strangers might get into our catriage on the 
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road. At Swindon I thought to have escaped, 
under. pretence of getting refreshments ; but 
he insisted with great politeness — which, 
however, was just of that kind which might 
have changed to the wildest ferocity had 
I objected — on bringing the provisions to 
the carriage door. I was not really in the 
least hungry, yet he made me take ox-tail 
soup, and buns, and a glass of cherry brandy 
there and then, and afterwards a couple of 
oranges, and I don’t know how many pears, 
which he produced from his pockets’ He 
drank such a deal himself, too, out of a case- 
bottle, that I was afraid it must have devel- 
oped his most frightful symptoms ; once, in- 
deed, after a long draught at it, he softly 
though distinctly exclaimed ‘ hooray!’ but, 
finding my eye as usual upon him, he apolo- 
gized. He offered me his newspaper, which 
was that very unladylike one called Bell’s 
Life, and I dared not refuse to accept it for 
the world — ay, and even to read it, too — 
for he asked me whether something or other 
on grayhound puppies was not a capital arti- 
cle, and I had to give a most favorable and 
detailed opinion on it. At the few stations 
we stopped at he made me look out with him 
at the window, to give the idea that the car- 
riage was fully occupied, so that I myself 


helped to put aid out of the question. I 


really kept him in the most capital humor — 
but, O James, at what a trial to my poor 
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nerves!—and only once ventured to cross 
him, when he offered me a drop out of his 
bottle, because I looked pale, he said. He 
was not angry at my refusal, but finished it, 
himself instead, wishing me happy returns of 
the day, and many of them — though it was 
not my birthday, nor anything of the sort. 
Soon after that, the dreadful man fell asleep, 
nor did he wake again until he arrived at 
Paddington, and I saw you.” 

‘* Bless me, my dear aunt, what a terrible 
adventure! But are you sure the man was 
mad, after all?” 

‘“‘ Why, I suppose, nephew James, I know 
mad people from sane people, and though I 
am getting old, I think I’ve got my hearing. 
Did n’t I tell you at first what John said 
when he put me into that place to be mur- 
dered? ‘Aunt, dear (the hypocrite !), 
you ’ve got a maniac in the carriage with 
you? 999 

Now the fact is, Aunt Dorothy is as deaf 
as a post, and invariably takes one werd for 
another, although I said nothing more then, 
because, in her own words, “‘ It is always 
best to agree with this sort of people under 
any circumstance.”” Only, next day, a let- 
ter arrived from John, hoping she had had a 
safe journey up to town —‘‘I remembered 
your aristocratic predilections, you see,”’ he 
wrote, ‘and I hope you found the old baro- 
net an agreéable travelling companion.” 





A Pocket DicTronaRY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
Turkish Lanevuaces. By G. Sauerwein. 


A HANDY little volume for the pocket; contain- 
ing a copious Anglo-Turkish dictionary of useful 
words likely to occur in practice —and some 
more, ‘perhaps, than are likely. The Turkish 
words are printed in Roman characters; and 
the dictionary is preceded by directions for the 
pronunciation, — which appears difficult from 
its nicety. We suspect a brief phrase-book 
would be the most useful for a visiter to the 
East, unless he intends to study the language, 
in which case the grammar and the proper Turk- 
ish character should be acquired. — Spectator. 





Tae Natorat History or THe Trnena. By 
H. T. Stainton. Assisted by Prof. Zeller and 
J. W. Douglas. 

Among the curiosities of literature published 
during the present century, this elaborate con- 
tribution to the Natural History of Insects will 
hold a distinguished place. e ‘*Tineina’’ 








are a group of microscopic moths, numerous in 
species, and their habits and transformations are 
here given on a scale of completeness and ex- 
tended detail not hitherto reached by Naturalists 


|on any subject. The volume before us, of eight 


beautifully executed plates, with 350 pages of 
letter-press, contains the descriptions of only 24 
species, and it will require probably 40 such 
volumes to complete the work. The principal 
novelty consists in it being printed in parallel 
columns in four languages — English, French, 
German, and Latin. — Literary Gazette. Vol. 
I. Price 12s. 6d. 





A WHIP QUEERLY rounD.—Jas. S. McIntire, 
of the United States army, advertises, in the 
San Fransisco Herald, a lady’sriding-whip 
that he found in a sturgeon, weighing seventy- 
five to one hundred pounds, which he had caught 
at Benecia. The whip is 21 1-2 inches long, 
and silver mounted. W. W.— Matra.— Wotes 
and Queries. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Rive out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light, 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go — 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind; 
For those that here we see no more. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.”’ 





AN AURORA BOREALIS. 


O sTRanGeE soft gleam! O ghostly dawn 
That never brightens into day; 

Ere earth’s mirk pall again be drawn, 
Let us look out beyond the gray. 


*Tis scarcely midnight by the clock, 
There is no sound on glen or hill, 

The moaning water down the rock 
Leaps, but the woods lie dark and still. 


Austere against the kindling sky 
Yon crumbling turret blacker grows; 
Harsh light ! to show remorselessly 


AN AURORA BOREALIS. — CHANGES. 


Nay, beauteous light — nay, light that fills 
The whole heaven like a dream of Morn — 
As waking upon northern hills 

She smiles to see herself new-born — 


Strange light,.I know thou wilt not stay; 
That many an hour must come and go 
Before the pale November day 

Break in the east, forlorn and slow. 


Yet blest one gleam — one gleam like this, 
When heaven o’erbrims with splendors bright, 
And the long night that was, and is, 

And shall be — melts, absorbed in light. 


O, blest one hour like this !— to rise 
And see grief’s shadows backward roll, 
While bursts on unaccustomed eyes 

The glad Aurora of the soul. . 





CHANGES. 


HOM first we love, you know, we seldom wed. 
Time rules us all. And life, indeed, is not 

he thing we planned it out ere hope was dead. 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear: 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep. 
God help us all! who need, indeed, His care, 
And yet, I know, the Shepherd loves his sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer. 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And, they say too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
And I can feel his light breath come and go, 


(| Tthink of one (Heaven help and pity me !) 


Who loved me, and whom T-loved, long ago. 


Who might have been . . . ah, what I dare not 
think ! 
We all are changed. God judges for us best. 


God help us do our duty, and not shrink, 
_And trust in Heaven humbly for the rest. 


(| But-blame us women not, if some appear 


Too cold at times; and some too gay and light. 
Some griefs gnaw deep. Some woes are hard to 
r. 


Who knows the Past? and who can judge us 
right? 


Ah, were we judged by what we might have been, 
And not by what we are, too apt to fall ! 
My little child — he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall 
know all ! 
— Owen Meredith’s Poems. 





Ruins night hid in kind repose. 
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From The Spectator. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S STATESMEN OF THE 
TIME OF GEORGE THE THIRD.* 


Tue two volumes before us challenge atten- 
tion, not only for themselves, but as part 
of a revised and complete edition of Lord 
Brougham’s Works, undertaken at the sug- 

estion of Messrs. Griffin, of London and 

lasgow. The: series is to consist of two 
classes. The first will contain the historical, 
critical, and miscellaneous works, and extend 
to about ten volumes. The second class will 
contain the legal and political works, in 
about six volumes. The contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review and the Illustrations of 
Paley’s Natural Theology will follow as — 
arate publications, in three volumes each, 
complete in themselves. From the speci- 
mens before us, they will be published in a 
sightly form, at a moderate price. 

Here is a goodly collection of writings for 
any man, more especially for a man who was 
continually occupied in public and private 
business; nor can there be found a more 
worthy occupation for the leisure of age 
than the correction and revision of works 
thrown off under the pressure of many 
claims, and often before the heat of party or 

rsonal conflict had altogether passed away. 

me of the ‘ Historical Sketches ’’ before 
us would have been improved by a still closer 
revision. There are mistaken conclusions, 
signs of vehemence of feeling or. of preju- 
dice, and errors arising from haste or impet- 
uosity, that would have been better removed. 

The faults of these productions, however, 
are far from outweighing their merits and 
attraction, —as shown, indeed, by the con- 
tinual demand for the ‘‘ Sketches,’’ in vari- 
ous forms at various prices. They are of 


_ Varying merit, but they all more or less dis- 


play the power of sustaining attention, which 
accompanied the orator through his long 
career at the bar and in Parliament — the 
unrivalled energy that during forty years 
always carried him into the foremost ranks 
of public agitation or senatorial debate ; and, 
what is more than all, and which indeed 
gives its peculiar value to the work, the wide 
and familiar knowlege of men of all ranks 
and degrees, and the practical acquaintance, 
as an actor, with some of the most striking 
events of the century. Except Napoleon 
and Wellington, no man of the past age has 
Witnessed and borne a principal part in so 
many and so great Bffairs. Perhaps no man 
has seen so much of various life with so 
keen a spirit of observation to profit by the 


* Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
Time of George III. By Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. 8., 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the 
Royal Academy of Naples. (Collected Works of Lord 
Brougham.) Volumes I, II. lished by Griffin and 
Company. 
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opportunities. It is in fact the restless 
energy, and the vast extent and number of 
Brougham’s objects, to which the greater 
_ of his literary shortcomings are owing. 

he Historical Sketches alone are enough for 
one man’s life, the collection of the vast © 
variety of materials being taken into con- 
sideration. 

In the first volume of ‘‘ Sketches” are 
rinted the Letters of George the Third to 

rd North during the American war, which 
the author made use of when originally 
writing the sketch of the King. .In strict- 
ness, however, they are not the letters, but 
extracts or abstracts. Lord Glenbervie, the 
son-in-law and executor of Lord North, lent 
the originals to George the Fourth ; and that 
pattern gentleman never returned and is sup- 
— to have destroyed them. Luckily, 
owever, they had previously been lent to 
Sir James Mackintosh, as materials for his 
History; and Sir James made the copies and 
abstracts now printed. There existed no 
public reason for their destruction : indeed, 
we think the descriptions and conclusions of 
Lord Brougham on this point, and on the 
King in general, one of those parts that 
might have been mentees “te modified. 
We are all of us too apt to look at men with 
the ideas of our own age instead of theirs; 
and George the Third has been much exposed 
to this disadvantage, especially in reference 
to the American war. ,In these familiar. 
letters, the King comes out much better: 
than his Ministers. His attention to busi-. 
ness even in the most minute affairs was. 
unwearied ; nor did small matters divert. his 
attention from large—from foreign affairs 
and the conflict in America. The necessity 
of the Union with Ireland rose to his mind; - 
he anticipated the hostile animus of France ; 
he urges more than once the adoption of a. 
plan (that has been attributed to. a 
which, though it would not have influenced. 
the contest with America, would’ have 
allowed peace to be concluded without loss 
of character. It was to concentrate the 
forces scattered throughout Ameriea and 
throw them reper | upon the Spanish colo- 
nies. In point of distinctness of view and 
resolution, there is no comparison between 
the King and his Minister; no appearance 
of personal feelin piper against the 

ublic interest. On the contrary, it is the 

inisters who seem to be swayed by this or 
that friendly or family consideration. But, 
though the public character of the eorre- 
spondence could not anger George the 

ourth, some personal matters might revive 
unpleasant feelings. The King writes to 
Lord North : 

“10 Deer. 1780. 





‘My late Far when he came to Eng? waa 
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near twenty-four years of age. His attendants 
were not numerous; but this is no rule for me, 
my Son bg only 18. I have given my Son for 
Robes and Privy Purse the exact sum I had. 
His Stables will be more = in Saddle 
Horses, as he will have 16. But by appointing 
a Groom of ye Stole, instead of a Master of the 
Horse, a set of Horses and two footmen are 
diminished. As he will live in my house, he 
‘will not need House Servts- As I thank Heaven 
my morals and course of Life but little resem- 
ble those too prevalent in the present age, so of 
all objects in this life the oneI have most at 
heart is to form my children so as that they may 
be useful examples and worthy of imitation. 
You thought that, if the whole add! expense of 
my Children does not exceed £30,000, the money 
rx pa ent. I have endeavored to keep it to 


> 
**TA Southampton, Col. Hotham, Mr. Lyle, 
and Col. Lake — ay of the expense of Prince 
of Wales and Prince Fred for 3 yrs: 
£12,541 16 8 
New Establts 30,108 6 2 


17,566 9 11 Certain increased 
Exp. or £20,000 for all the Seven Princes. 
~ * * * * * 
“15 Feby. 1781. 
o my Son’s (Pr. of W.) love of expense, 
T have sets grounds to judge that the extra- 
ordinaries will be great. a * ¢ 
“20 August 1781. 
‘< My eldest son got last year into an improper 
connexion wh an actress and woman of indifft 
character, through the friendly assistance of Lda 
Malden. He sent her letters, and very foolish 
promises, which undoubtedly by her conduct 
Bhe has cancelled. Col. Hotham has settled to 
Bey the enormous sum of £5000, for the letters, 
. being returned. You will therefore settle 
wh him.”’ 


Additions have been made to some of the 
characters in the two volumes, and some 
_ @eem to have been recast. The origi- 
nally published in the Law Review under 
ithe title of ‘Recollections of a Welsh 
.@udge’’ are included in this volume as a 
@ontinuous article. They form by no means 
ithe least attractive of its features. Thesub- 
jects are various ; they extend over a long 
pperiod of time; and each being briefly 
‘treated, there are more of the pithy and 
salient points ted than is practicable 
when a single individual is made the subject 
of an elaborate sketch. The dramatic char- 
acter 3 an old neeaioms is well ig 
though not prominently exhibited. This 
dramatic consistency, perhaps a reault of 
leisure from Parliamentary strife, has given 
prnier angen te, See digle ane move San © 
. the execution. Who would take this story 
of ‘Chief Baron O’Grady’s scarcasm, from 
the Recollections of the Irish Bar, for 
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as Macnally, a vulgar man, and therefore ever 
fond of keeping high company, was once show- 
ing off about his dinners at Leinster House, and 
would bring on the subject by ting to com- 
plain of their plainness and scantiness. ‘How 
so?’ said the Chief Baron. *‘ Why,’ says Mac- 
nally, ‘for instance, yesterday, we had no fish 
at table.” ‘ Probably,’ said my Lord, ‘they had 
eaten it all in the parlor’ ; 80 fine was his wit. 
But in more broad jesting Chief Baron Patter- 
son was at least equal. He once addressed a 
Grand Jury on the state of the country, then 
disturbed by the cabals, intrigues, and squab- 
bles of the great rival powers or families of 
Agar, Flood, and Bushe. ‘It is truly painful,’ 
and his Lordship, ‘to contemplate ; but how 
can it be otherwise when the land-is flooded 
with corruption, each man eager only for place, 
and every bush conceals a villain?’ ’” 


Some of the matter seems derived from 
tradition or the conversation of others. We 
should hardly have thought that Brougham 
could amet the first Lord Ellenborough 
as a barrister going the Northern circuit, or 
even Baron Wood, who was not raised to the 
Bench till 1807. However, contemporary 
information by a good observer, especially in 
the form of story, is almost as good as obser- 
vation itself. Brougham knew the men, and 
knew the life; and very living his pictures 
are. He throws a new light on the tribunal 
of the circuit-mess with its mock parade. 
Its crier, its attorney-general, its very mun- 
mery, were not a meaningless reflex of the 

t, when such things were of actual life. 
either were its mock trials of alleged offend- 
ers mere practical jokes, or the ebullition 
of animal spirits burlesquing its daily busi- 
ness. There was a deeper meaning behind. 

‘*In all this there was implied, and not at all 
concealed, a most salutary watchfulness over the 
professional conduct of the circuit. Every one 
felt that he was observed in all he did, out of 
court as well as in. No one, indeed, was suf- 
fered to withdraw himself from the jurisdiction, 
as by not frequenting the bar-table. If any per- 
son remained several days absent from the mess, 
and it appeared that he had dined in his lodg- 
ings, being in good health, he was cited to a 
pear; and if necessary, the messenger of the 
circuit, with his assistants, was despatched to 
bring him bodily into court. The certainty 
that any undue means taken to obtain practice 
would be visited by punishment, and if persisted 
in, by disgrace, even by expulsion from the cir- 
cuit, was kept ever before the eyesof all. Even 
the jests were subservient — ancillary, as we 
say—to the same end. They kept us ever in 
mind of the serious visitations ready at any 
moment to come down upon real offences; they 
were like the crack of the Ly peal = 
be followed by the stroke if the ear had 
assailed in vain. Then, to the mummery of the 
circuit all were forced to bow. Whoever sp- 





Brougham’s manner? —~ 
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peared in colored clothes had to pay for it by & 
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fine, following a lecture by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral [tew}, in which the propriety of mode and 
dressing of the person was the subject of dis- 
course; the rich wardrobes of various leaders 
were gorgeously described; how Mr. Sergeant 
Cockell might, if he chose, dazzle the astonished 
sight with whole yards of cloth of gold across 
his portly paunch; how Mr. Law himself could 
revel in the most flowery satins; how the very 
Crier [Wood] could appear so bedizened in lace 
that he might burn for hundreds of pounds. 
The sumptuary laws were intended to diminish 
the expense of the circuit to poorer men.”’ 


In these pages Ellenborough comes out as 
more genial than he appears in history. 
Politics, and a temper that perhaps did not 
improve by age and high place, may have 
jaundiced the public eyes as regards his bet- 
ter qualities. The wit of my Lord Chief 
Justice, which has looked so grim to the 
outer world, might only have been sportively 
dry to those who knew the man. 


«* Law was, on the contrary, always much 
esteemed, as well as highly admired for his emi- 
nent abilities. His boldness, his manly inde- 
pendence of mind, fearless alike of the bench 
and the bar, his honest openness of demeanor, 
his hatred of anything mean, his scorn of all 
cant, added to the powerful eloquence which 

laced him above most men, and the 
owledgeof his profession which he undeniably 
possessed long before he came to the bench, but 
which he greatly extended afterwards, all se- 
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cured him an extraordinary weight among his 
brethren of thecireuit. Added to this, the pun- 
gency of his somewhat coarse wit, his broad, 
odd, sometimes grotesque jokes, his hearty mer- 
riment, which he seemed to enjoy rather by his 
quaint look and his indescribable manner, than 
by any hearty hing — altogether formed:a 
most agreeable and lively person, whether to 
hear in court or to meet in society. I remem- 
ber one of his chosen subjects (butts as they 
might be called) was Sylvester Douglas (after- 
wards Lord Glenbervie). There was no end of 
the laugh ever ready to come at Law’s call and 
at Douglas’ expense. Sometimes he would dub 
him the Solicitor-General, in allusion to his con- 
stant asking for everything that fell. Then he 
would swear that Douglas kept a Scotchman, at 
half-a-crown a week, always on the look-out, 
and to sit up all night, that he might be called 
if any one died in place. He had a notion that 
Douglas’ age was extremely great, nay, that he 
believed he was the Wandering Jew; and one 
morning, when, in court, some doubt arose 
whether a statute was made in the fifth or sixth 
of Elizabeth— ‘Send,’ said Ned Law, ‘for 
Douglas, in the coffee-house; he is likely to 
remember its passing.’ Nor did this even cease 
on Douglas leaving the bar. I well remember, 
when the kingdom of Etruria was announced 
by Bonaparte, and no one for some¢ time was 
named, we were speculating who was to have it; 
Ned Law told us in the morning at Frank’s, 
‘Don’t you know? Glenbervie has asked for it, 





and has great hopes.’ ”’ 





On a ‘* Custom or Y2 Enatysue.’? — When a 
more than ordinarily doubtful matter is offered 
us for credence, we are apt to inquire of the 
teller if he “‘sees any green’’ in our optics, 
accompanying the query by an elevation of the 
right eyelid with the forefinger. Now, regarding 
this merely as a ‘‘fast’’ custom, I marvelled 
greatly at finding a similar action noted b 
worthy Master Blunt, as conveying to his mind 
an analogous meaning. I can scarcely credit its 
antiquity; but what other meaning can I under- 
pre | from the episode he relates? He had been 
trying to pass himself off as a native, but — 
“The third day, in the morning, I, prying up 
and down alone, met a Turke, who, in Italian, 
told me—Ah! are you an Englishman? and 
with a kind of malicious posture laying his 
orefinger under his eye, methought he had the 
kes of a designe.’ — Voyage in the Levant, 
Per ‘ormed by Mr. Henry Blunt, p.60. Lond. 


—a silent, but expressive, ‘‘ posture,”’ a 

to eradicate any previously formed opinion o' 

nee of Mussulmen! — Wotes and 
ies. 


Humsva. — The real signification of the word 








humbug appears to me to lie in the following 








derivation of it. Among the many issues of base 
coin which from time to time were made in 
Treland, there was none to be compared in worth- 
lessness to that made by James II. from the 
Dublin Mint: it was composed of anything on 
on which he could lay his hands, such as lead, 
pewter, copper, and brass, and so low was its 


y | intrinsic value, that twenty shillings of it was 


only worth a sterling. William III., a few 
days after the Battle of the Boyne, ordered that 
the crown piece and half-crown should be taken 
as one y and one half-penny respectively. 
The soft mixed metal of which that worthless 
coining was composed, was known among the 
Irish as Vim bog, pronounced Oom-bug, i. ¢. 
soft copper, i. e. worthless money; and in the 
course of their dealings the modern use of the 
word humbug took its rise, as in the phrases 
‘* that ’s a piece of utmbog (humbug),’’ ** don’t 
think to pass off your wimbug on me.’’ Hence 
the word humbug came to be applied to anything 


that had a specious a) , but which was 
in reality spurious. tt is curious to note that 
the very opposite of humbug, i. e. false metal, is 
the word sterling, which is also taken from a 
term applied to the true coinage of the realm, as 
sterling coin, sterling truth, sterling worth, &. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE BABY-TROOPER. 

On the 11th of December, 1808, the 
chief part of the British army in Spain 
marched out of Salamanca. The weather 
was cold and winterly, and the roads almost 
impassable through the heavy rains; but the 
troops were full of hope and courage, be- 
lieving that they were advancing to certain 
victory. Confident in their general and in 
their own prowess, they wished for nothing 
better than to meet the troops of that hos- 
tile nation which was then seeking to grasp 
the world. In the rear of the advancing 
army were numbers of large wagons, which 
moved on rather heavily over the rough 
roads. Many of them were used for the 
conveyance of military stores and baggage ; 
others formed the hospital, and were filled 
with men who were unable to march in their 
proper place, through sickness or fatigue. 
Other wagons still contained the wives, with 
their children, of the officers and soldiers 
who had been allowed to accompany their 
husbands in the campaign. 

In one of these, but imperfectly protected 
from the piercing wind, lay a young female, 
who appeared to be in extreme sickness. 
Her delicate form seemed very ill fitted to 
encounter the discomforts and dangers of a 
long march in that inclement season of the 
year. She was the wife of Captain Gordon, 
of the — Highlanders, whom she had accom- 
panied from England, when his regiment 
was ordered to the Peninsula. The fatigue 
of the march through Portugal, with the 
effeets of exposure to the unfavorable weather 
which prevailed, had greatly impaired a con- 
stitution that was naturally feeble. More- 
over, a short time before leaving Salamanca, 
she had given birth to a child, and, notwith- 
standing the weak state of her health, had 
pessed through that crisis in a manner that 
surpsssed the hopes of her friends, The 
fresh claims upon her care and attention 
inspired her with unexpected strength ; and 
when it was proposed to her to remain be- 
hind, for a time at least, in Salamanca, she 
declared herself equal to the fatigues of the 
march, and preferred any incomvenience to a 
separation from her husband. And, as it 
appeared very uncertain what course the 
army would take, and whether it would 
return again to that city, she was allowed 
to accompany it in its progress. Among the 
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few females who had accompanied the army, 
was the wife of a veteran sergeant in Cap- 
tain Gordon’s company, who acted as nurse 
to the young mother. Little Sandie — for 
the child had been named Alexander — was 
committed to her almost exclusive care; and 
he was fortunate in finding a kind protector, 
since she on whom the task properly de- 
volved, was quite unable to discharge it. 

The favorable change in Mrs. Gordon’s 
health, which had inspired those about her 
with hopes of her recovery, proved to be 
only delusive, and she grew daily weaker and 
less fitted for the hardships of the march. 
Her danger became so apparent, that her 
husband at last decided to leave her at the 
first town on their course, where proper com- 
forts and attendance could be procured, in- 
trusting her to the care of Mrs. Maggie (as 
she was commonly termed), the nurse before 
alluded to. This was the more necessary, 
as the British were now approaching the 
vicinity of the enemy, who were awaiting 
their advance in large force, and a general 
action was expected very shortly to take 
place. Captain Gordon felt that he should 


find great difficulty in persuading his wife to ° 


this separation in a foreign land; but as it 
was the only chance of preserving her life to 
him, and to her infant son, he hoped to 
reconcile her to the measure. On the 23d 
of December, the British arrived at Saldaiia. 
Soult’s division of the French army was 
encamped at a short distance, and the Eng- 
lish general at once made his dispositions for 
attacking him. In this town, then, Captain 
Gordon wished to leave his helpless family ; 
but his purpose was prevented by the unex- 
pected order for an immediate retreat. In- 
telligence had been received of the advance 
of several powerful bodies of troops from 
various quarters, threatening to enclose the 
British and cut off their communications. 
The retreat commenced early the next morn- 
ing, and the troops proceeded by forced 
marches towards Galicia. To leave the 
sick lady behind at this juncture seemed still 
more distressing than before; but it soon 
became evident that, if she accompanied the 
troops any further, she would die under the 
fatigue ; and, her consent being with great 
difficulty obtained, it was resolved to seek an 
asylum for her in the town of Castro Gon- 
zalo, which they expected to reach on the 


following day. Regaining his dreary tent, 
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her husband spent the greater part of the 


night in sad reflection. Thoughts of his 
early life crowded upon him — of that pleas- 
ant village among the hills where his first 
years had been spent, and where he had first 
known his future wife as an amiable and 
beautiful child; thoughts of a long separa- 
tion, of returning to find her more amiable 
and beautiful than ever, but an orphan and 
friendless—of the frank trustfulness with 
which she gave her hand to be the bride of 
a soldier, and to share the chances and dan- 
gers of war. Buta few months before, so 
blooming, cheerful, and happy ; how sad was 
the contrast now! Her life, as it were, 
trembling doubtfully in the balance— an- 
other life dependent upon hers: and as for 
himself, the first battle might sever the links 
that bound him, and leave these loved ones 
more helpless and desolate still. At length, 
commending himself and them to the care 
of a protecting Providence, he dismissed his 
gloomy thoughts, and tried to compose him- 
self to slumber. 

But long before the late morning had 
broken, he was roused from his sleep by the 
drums beating to arms; and leaping to his 
feet, found that the presence of a large body 
of the enemy’s cavalry had been reported in 
the neighborhood, and that an attack in 
force was anticipated. The British horse 
were in readiness to charge, and infantry 
were prepared to support them, if required. 
Later in the day, as the English were near- 
ing the town, the French cavalry appeared 
at a short distance, and were immediately 
attacked by an inferior force of British dra- 
goons, who succeeded in routing them, and 
took many prisoners. A further attack was 
expected, and every precaution was taken ; 
but the day passed off without any further 
traces of the foe. While these things were 
occurring, however, an event took place 
which deeply concerned the chief subjects of 
our narrative. The tooops having advanced 
very rapidly in the morning, to secure the 
shelter of the town in case of attack, a part 
of the wagon-train had been left at a con- 
siderable distance behind, and the guard in 
charge of it, on discovering this, urged the 
drivers to great speed. The ground being 
very heavy with the incessant rains, this 
rapid transit was both difficult and danger- 
ous ; and they had not proceeded far in this 
way, before the wagon in which Mrs. Gor- 
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don lay was overturned, the wheels being 
broken. In the hurry of the advance, 
alarmed at the distance at which they were 
left, and the sounds which reached them of 
cavalry-trumpets and the report of carbines, 
the rest of the train passed on, and the 
shattered vehicle remained behind. The 
Spaniards who drove the mules, observing 
this, cut the traces; and, instead of remain- 
ing to repair the accident, followed the others 
at the top of their speed. The sick lady 
and her infant were thus left, with no other 
companion than Maggie, who seemed stupe- 
fied and overwhelmed at the calamity which 
had befallen them. Quickly recovering her- 
self, however, she proceeded to extricate her 
charge from the ruins, when she found Mrs. 
Gordon quite insensible from the fright and 
shock she had sustained. In this condition, 
exposed to the freezing atmosphere, she re- 
mained for some time: at length returning 
to consciousness, she intimated faintly to her 
companion that she was dying, and Maggie 
saw that it was too true. Her first impulse 
was to send a messenger to Captain Gordon, 
that, if possible, he might witness the last 
moments of his wife: on hurriedly propos- 
ing this, she was answered by a look which 
told her mistress’ dying wish most plainly. 
Maggie stooped to take the infant, but the 
mother’s arms closed convulsively around. her 
babe, and so she left him in that embrace, 
hoping to find some one near who would 
take the sad message to Captain Gordon. 
She went a long distance, however, without 
meeting with a single person ; and at length, 
giving up the matter as hopeless, and seeking 
to retrace her steps, she discovered that, in 
her agitation, and in the fog which prevailed, 
she had missed the track. Finally, instead 
of returning, as she wished, to her dying 
mistress, she ‘found herself on the bank of a 
large river, and at a considerable distance 
from Castro Gonzalo. 

Distressed beyond measure at this misfor- 
tune, Maggie arrived towards evening at the 
bridge which conducted into the town. It 
was kept by a body of English troops, who 
directed her to the quarter occupied by Cap- 
tain Gordon’s regiment. In words broken 
by grief, she narrated to the afflicted husband 
the events of the day, who immediately 
obtained leave to take a guard of men, and 
return to the spot where the accident had 





occurred. Arrived there, they found the 
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body of the captain’s lady ; life had apparently 
left. her some hours before; the hoar-frost 
had settled on her hair, and the limbs were 
stiffened with extraordinary rigidity. Of the 
infant, nothing was to be seen ; they searched 
all round the spot with torches, but in vain. 
He had evidently been removed by some per- 
son who had witnessed, or come up after, 
the mother’s death. Then they noticed that 
the covering which had been thrown over the 
corpse, leaving nothing but the face exposed, 
was embroidered with the eagle, and bore the 
initials ‘‘ G. de B.,’’ with the title of one of 
the French regiments. It was, in fact, the 
cloak of a French cavalry soldier. 

A grave was hastily dug by the roadside, 
and the remains of the departed, so youthful 
and beloved, were tenderly placed in it. The 
funeral was consecrated by the sorrow of the 
desolate husband, and by- the tears of the 
rude soldiers who joined in it, and then they 
left, her to her quiet slumber. The peasants 
in the neighborhood, hearing the melancholy 
history, placed a rude cross to mark the site 
of the tomb. 

Shortly after Maggie’s departure in quest 
of a. messenger, a troop of the enemy’s cavalry, 
that was hovering on the rear of the retreat- 


ing army, arrived at the scene of the accident 
we have related. They found Mrs. Gordon 
at the point of death, and she expired in 


their presence. The officer in command, 
observing that the infant she embraced was 
living, and apparently healthy, compassion- 
ated its forsaken condition. Dismounting, 
he took the child from the grasp of his ill- 
fated. mother, and turning gaily to his men, 
held him out in his arms, saying : 

*“ Now, mes enfans, which of you will 
volunteer to be nurse to this bantling! This 
young leopard’s cub shall have the eagle for 
a foster-mother. What say you, my friends?” 

A loud laugh followed the suggestion, and 
several of the troop sprang forward to ease 
their leader of his strange burden. It was 
committed to the care of a young corporal, 
who said, as he received the child : 

‘* There will be some work for Jeanne here, 
mes fréres, which will find her better employ- 
ment than telling her eternal tales about her 
husband, who was killed at Marengo, and her 
beau garcon, who got himself drowned in the 
Seine.”’ 

“Good, Frangois,’’ said the captain. 


** Jeanne shall nurse him for us; and, since 
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these English have left him here to die, we 
will adopt him, messieurs, as our child, and 
he shall be called Le Cavalier .Poupon’’ — 
(The Baby-Trooper). 

So saying he covered the lifeless mother 
with his own cloak, after gazing for a few 
moments with great interest upon her features. 
The tears were glistening in his eyes when he 
remounted, saying to himself as he did so : 

‘So young, and so unhappy! But it is 
the fate of war.” 

Towards the close of the summer of 1815, 
a traveller youthful in appearance, but bear- 
ing the marks of suffering and ill health, 
arrived at a pleasant village in the west of 
Scotland. He was dressed in plain attire, 
but his bearing at once denoted his military 
profession. It was one of those arrivals so 
common at that period in every part of the 
kingdom, when soldiers, wounded in the 
closing battle of the French wars, came 
wearily to their native homes, many of them 
to a speedy death, and many more to spend 
their remaining days as maimed and disabled 
witnesses to ‘‘ the glory of war.’ 

The traveller in question was Captain, now 
Major Gordon. He had fought with his 
regiment throughout the whole war in the 
Peninsula ; and when, in 1814, it was ordered 
to America, he remained behind at Vienna. 
The loss of his wife, and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of his child, had sensibly affected 
his health and spirits; and in the engage- 
ments in which he had taken part, he had 
fought with a reckless bravery that seemed 
to’ court death. Latterly, however, his mind, 
tempered by time and religion, had beeome 
less gloomy ; and his stay on the Continent, 
after peace had been proclaimed, was partly 
to recruit his enfeebled constitution, and 
partly to institute some inquiries as to the 
fate of his child. In the campaign which 
followed the escape from Elba, Major Gordon 
obtained permission to attach himself to 
another Highland regiment, and fought in 
the final struggle at Waterloo, where he was 
severely wounded. He spent many weeks in 
Brussels in a most critical condition ; and 
when at last he was able to travel by easy 
stages towards his own country, it was with 
the conviction that he could not long survive 
his injuries. Thus, after seven years’ absence, 
he revisited the place of his birth. His sole 
surviving relative was an aged aunt, and with 
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her, among the seenes of his youth and 
early love, he wished to spend the rest of his 
time on earth. 

Shortly after his arrival here, he received a 
visit from one who had been connected with 
his greatest misfortunes. Poor Maggie, her 
husband having been killed in battle three 
years before, had returned a widow to her 
own country. A small pension granted her 
in consideration of her husband’s services pro- 
vided for her wants ; and Maggie, well skilled 
in nursing, and kind of heart, was the gen- 
eral friend of the whole country-side. When 
she heard of Major Gordon’s return, she 
trudged over thirty miles of hill and moor to 
the village where he was living. The meet- 
ing pleased the invalid, even while it fresh- 
ened the remembrance of his sorrows. He 
told Maggie of the purpose for which he had 
remained on the Continent, and lamented that 
his present enfeebled state would prevent him 
from carrying it out. His thoughts dwelt 
incessantly on his lost child ; he continually 
referred to him in his conversation, and in 
his restless slumber often uttered some broken 
exclamations respecting him. Maggie grieved 
sincerely at the shattered state in which she 
found the major, and would readily have 


employed all her skill in his behalf; but his 
relative, somewhat jealous of her attentions, 
claimed the undivided honor of nursing the 


wounded soldier. Thus thwarted in her good 
intentions, Maggie began to think whether 
she could not benefit the major by another 
service. The idea seemed at first too vision- 
ary ; but, often as it was banished, it intrud- 
ed itself once more with increased weight. 
So, from thinking it over in her own mind 
—for she mentioned her thoughts to no one 
—she at length decided upon a course which 
few besides herself would have been bold 
enough to follow. 

To persons less sanguine, fhe chance of 
success would probably have seemed so small 
that they would never have made the attempt. 
So many things might have occurred to ren- 
der the inquiry fruitless — how unlikely that 
soldiers on the march, and belonging to the 
enemy, should.encumber themselves with an 
infant ; or if they did, how probable that it 
would only be to leave it at the first house 
they came to ; and how hopeless the chance of 
its surviving, deprived of maternal care, and 
exposed to the severity of the winter. Still, 
she determined to set forth upon the search. 
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As for the journey, she thought but little of 
that, accustomed to long marches and hard 
fare, and her hoard of savings would suffice 
to purchase necessaries by the way. So, 
secretly furnishing herself with the French 
cavalry-cloak which had been found covering 
the dead body of the mother—and which 
had been religiously preserved by Major Gor- 
don—and pleading engagements in her own 
neighborhood, she bade him farewell for a 
time. On the next day, having put her home 
under charge of a neighbor, and provided 
herself with what she thought necessary, she 
started on her adventurous journey, and made 
her way to Leith. Here she found a friend 
in the person of the port-master, to whom 
she related the object of her journey, and 
who kindly undertook to provide her a pass- 
port, and make the needful arrangements for 
her. A passage was procured ip a vessel 
that was to sail in a day or two for Calais, 
the captain of which, having some idea of 
her business, when Maggie prudently wished 
to know the fare beforehand, declared rés- - 
olutely that he would take nothing for her 
voyage. 

After a rough passage, Maggie found her- 
self safely landed on the shores of France, 
a stranger in a strange country, and ignorant 
of the Janguage. She was not one, however, 
to flinch in her undertaking, and she set out 
forthwith on the road to Paris. It was now 
the beginning of November, and the weather 
was very unpropitious for travelling on foot; 
but she was an old campaigner, and with her 
little bundle of necessaries sometimes strap- 
ped on her shoulders like a knapsack, and 
sometimes balanced on her head, she trudged 
cheerfully along the road. Without meeting 
with many adventures, or suffering any great 
inconvenience, Maggie arrived at the capital, 
after a steady march of nine days. Her first 
business was to act on the advice of her 
friend at Leith, and make her object known 
at the office of the British consul. After a 
day’s delay, she was admitted to an inter- 
view with the consul in person, who listened 
to her narrative with great interest, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to help her to the 
utmost of his power. 

‘* But I much fear,” said he, “‘ that there 
will be difficulties in the way of which you 
have no idea. The cloak you show me has 
apparently belonged to a French officer of 
a certain regiment of cavalry, and if that 
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officer could be found, he would be the most 
likely person to inform you as to the fate of 
the child. The best way of proceeding, 
then, would be to inquire of the colonel of 
that regiment, whether any officer has been 
connected with it whose name corresponds 
with these initials. But the French army 
has been almost entirely disbanded ; Paris is 
occupied, as you see, by the allied armies ; 
and thus it will be no easy matter to find 
out where the individual may be who re- 
cently commanded this regiment; he will, 
* most probably, have left Paris. The only 
source from which you can get information 
on this point, would be the prefect of police, 
and I should advise you to apply at his office. 
But stay — as you are a stranger in Paris, it 
will perhaps save some delay if I communi- 
cate with the prefect, and you can inquire 
here to-morrow for his reply.’ 

Maggie thanked the consul, and retired. 
The next day, as soon as the office was 
opened, she was in attendance ; but the con- 
sul’s note had been merely acknowledged, 
and no definite answer had been sent. For 
several days she repeated her visit : still no 
further reply came. At last, information 
was forwarded that Monsieur Garnier, the 
officer in question, had lived for some months 
in the Rue de , but having reason to 
fear the new government, he had disappeared 
within the last few days, and was supposed 
to have withdrawn himself from the capital. 
The communication concluded with the prom- 
ise, that, if any intelligence respecting him 
should reach the prefect, it should be con- 
veyed to the consul. Maggie had some hope 
that, by inquiring at his late residence, she 
might obtain some particulars as to his 
place of abode ; and she proceeded thither, 
in charge of a clerk from the consulate, who 
was appointed to accompany her. But their 
inquiries at the hétel mentioned were fruit- 
less; the colonel had left it some time before, 
without giving any address, or any indication 
of his future residence. Thus stopped at the 
outset of her inquiries, Maggie now began to 
feel the hopeless character of the errand on 
which she had come. She endeavored to 
find out other members of the same regi- 
ment; but it had suffered severely in the 
late battle, and the survivors were disbanded, 
and dispersed throughout the country, so 
that she was still unsuccessful. The consul, 
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vised her to return to Scotland, and he would 
undertake to inform Major Gordon if any- 
thing respecting the child should come to 
light. But Maggie, unwilling to relinquish 
her project, determined to remain a few days 
longer, hoping that some intelligence might 
reach her respecting the colonel. 

Meanwhile, she wandered about the streets 
of Paris, less sanguine, it is true, but still 
not losing all hope. The capital was full of 
British visitors at the time, and she met with 
many who listened to her story with interest, 
and appeared to sympathize with her in her 
disappointment ; but all thought the case a 
hopeless one. One afternoon, when she had 
been about a fortnight in Paris, she was tra- 
versing rather gloomily one of the chief 
streets, after a fruitless visit to the consul’s 
office. She was jostled by the crowd return- 
ing from a review of the allied troops which 
had been held on the Champs Elysées. A 
regiment of British infantry marched past to 
its quarters, and Maggie’s heart warmed to 
the well-known quick-step which the band 
was playing. She made her way to the 
place of the review; groups of the most 
varied character were scattered over the 
ground ; soldiers of almost every service in 
Europe, in all the diversity of uniform, 
promenading, or talking in companies, or 


tal. Maggie looked on wonderingly, though, 
amidst that collection of all that was strange, 
her own appearance attracted more notice 
than she was probably aware of. Her bronzed 
features, her gown of broad tartan, reveal- 
ing more than usual of the home-knitted 
hose and buckled shoes, together with the 


ried that with her—made many turn and 
look at her as she passed by. She was 
accosted in her walk by the clerk who had 
accompanied her to the colonel’s house a few 
days before, who was a countryman of hers, 
and felt a kind interest in her search. They 
fell into conversation, and as the young man 
asked many questions as to her experiences 
in the war, Maggie gratified his curiosity, 
and related many incidents of battle and 
danger which she had witnessed. As the 
evening drew on, the groups began to dis- 
perse, and they sat down on a bench to rest 
after their walk. While she was narrating 
these details for the behoof of her com- 
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who had been walking listlessly to and fro, 
sat down near them. Apparently wrapped 
in his own thoughts, he paid no notice to 
them at first, but catching a part of the con- 
versation, he turned round, and regarded 
them with apparent curiosity. Presently, 
his eye was arrested by the cloak which 
Maggie carried, and which happened to be 
so arranged at the time, that the eagle em- 
broidered on it was exposed to the light of 
the lamp opposite. A gloomy frown passed 
over his face, as he probably regarded it as 
some of the booty taken in the late battles. 
Coming close to Maggie, he laid his hand 
upon it, and said in a haughty tone, and in 
English : 

“May I beg to know, madam, by what 
means you obtained possession of this 
cloak t ”” 

As Maggie was about to reply, her com- 
panion interposed. 

‘My friend, sir, is most willing to give 
that information, but it must be to a person 
whom it concerns.”’ 

** And whom is it more likely to concern,” 
returned the Frenchman, pointing to the 
number of the regiment, ‘‘ than me, who 
had the honor of commanding the brave 
corps whose number it bears? ”’ 

“Then you are Monsieur Garnier, late 
colonel of this regiment t’* 

“Tt is so.” 

Maggie, finding the object of her search 
thus unexpectedly before her, immediately be- 
gan her story; but her excitement and her 
broad dialect together rendered her unintel- 
ligible to the officer, and the clerk was called 
in to her assistance. As soon as M. Garnier 
understood that she sought a child who had 
been lost during the retreat in Spain, he 
seized the cloak, and opening it wide, read 
the initials that were marked upon it. 

“Ah!” said he; “je vois, je vois — you 
found it covering the body of a dead fe- 
male? ” 

** And this woman,”’ said the clerk, ‘‘ the 
nurse of the dead lady, has come from Scot- 
land to learn, if possible, the fate of the 
infant who was left with her.” 

But the officer was gazing, with evident 
emotion, on the cloak which he still held in 
his hands, and tears stood in his eyes as he 
said to himself : 

“ Ah, pauvre Guiseppe ! ” 
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Maggie’s earnest impatience could be re- 
strained no longer. 

‘For the love of Heaven, sir, if the 
bairn ’s alive, or ye ken anything anent him, 
dinna keep me in suspense, for his father, 
puir gentleman, is a soldier like yoursel’, and 
I’d fain glad his dying eyes wi’ the sight 0’ 
his son.” 

‘“‘For anything I know,”’ said the officer, 
‘*the child is yet alive. And now hear what 
I have had to do with him. At the time 
you speak of, I was a corporal in this regi- 
ment; my captain’s name was Guiseppe de 
Bardonne. He had been made captain on 
the battle-field for his bravery. We were 
dear friends before his promotion, and that 
did not affect our friendship. Our regiment 
was part of the force under the brave Mar- 
shal Ney during the campaign in Spain, and 
it was my troop that found the corpse of the 
lady you refer to. I remember it well. 
Guiseppe, tender as a woman, pitied the 
helpless infant; I took it from his arms. 
The child was committed to the charge of 
Jeanne, the old vivandiére of the regiment, 
who nursed him as tenderly as a mother. 
He returned with us to Madrid, and from 
thence into Portugal. As he grew older, he 
became the pet of the soldiers, who were 
delighted with his tricks and gambols, and he 
was always called by the name which Gui- 
seppe bestowed upon him —The Baby- 
Trooper. In Portugal, I also was made 
captain, and I was close to Guiseppe at 
Salamanca when a cannon-ball struck him 
from his horse, and he died in my arms. 
Last year, the vivandiére who had taken 
charge of the child, died of camp-fever, and 
he was left to my care alone. When the 
army returned to Paris, defeated and broken 
down, and we were called on to give up our 
arms, I knew not what to do with my young 
charge. After much thought, I resolved to 
take him to the Foundling Hospital, explain 
the circumstances in which he was found, 
and leave a sum of money to provide for 
him. This, I thought, would be more real 
kindness to him than to take him with me 
in my wanderings. A short time after, the 
Emperor returned to France, and, with the 
rank of colonel, I joined his army. What 
followed, you know; and I am again a 
ruined and suspected man. I cannot accom- 
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resumed, after a pause, “as I am in some 
danger here, and am about to leave Paris; 
but you can apply there for the child, and 
state what I have told you. You have a 
witness here, if one is needed.” 

Maggie’s impatience would not suffer her 
to wait till the next day, but she expressed 
her intention to go at once to the hospital. 
She poured out her thanks to the colonel as he 
bade her farewell, telling her that he should 
hear of her success from other quarters. It 
was late in the evening when they arrived 
there, and the institution was closed for the 
day ; but on explaining the object of their 
visit, and on the application of an official from 
the English consulate, they were admitted. 
They stated to the superintendent the details 
of the case, and requested that the child 
might be restored to his parent. He replied 
that he would at once acquaint the proper 
authorities with the matter, and, if they ap- 
proved of the evidence offered, the boy would 
be given into their charge. Maggie’s request 
to see him was complied with, and he was 
brought into the room. He wasa fair-haired, 
ruddy boy, and Maggie immediately recog- 
nized a striking resemblance to his lost 
mother. Overjoyed at her successful search, 
she almost smothered him with her caresses, 
and lavished every term of endearment upon 
him. While Maggie examined, with much 
emotion, a packet containing the linen which 
he had worn when found in Spain, which had 
been deposited there with him, her friendly 
companion explained to him, in the only lan- 
guage he could understand, the history of her 
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undertaking, and told him of the sick parent 


who was awaiting him at home. A few days 
after, the matter being arranged to the satis- 
faction of the authorities, he was given over 
to the care of Maggie, and preparations were 
made for their speedy departure. 

The story, however, having got abroad, and 
a few days intervening before they could leave 
Paris, Maggie found herself and her charge 
the objects of much curiosity; many proofs 
of kind feeling were given them, and many 
offers of money were made to her, which, 
however, she resolutely declined. At last 
they fairly started on their journey, and 
reached Scotland in safety. Maggie had the 
satisfaction of finding the major in an improved 
state of health, and having been prepared for 
the interview, his child was introduced to his 
presence ; and thus, after a long series of won- 
derful dangers and escapes, the father and his 
long-lost son were brought together. In wit- 
nessing that affecting meeting, Maggy felt 
herself more than recompensed for all the 
pains she had taken to procure it. 

Little remains to be told. Under careful 
attention, and cheered by the unlooked-for 
restoration of his child, Major Gordon in time 
recovered his health. The faithful Maggie 
removed her neighborly ministrations to a 
nearer spot, and thenceforward her time was 
divided between those duties and her long 
visits to the major’s residence. She lived 
long enough to see her youthful charge distin- 
guished in honor and learning, and giving fair 
promise of excellence in more peaceful pursuits 
than those to which he was born. 





Ipot Worsuir.—The islands of Inniskea, on 
the north-west coast of Ireland, are said to be 
inhabited by a population of about four hundred 
human beings, who speak the Irish language, 
and retain among them a trace of that govern- 
ment by chiefs which in former times existed in 
Ireland. The present chief or king of Inniskea 
is an intelligent t, whose authority is 
universally acknowledged, and the settlement 
of all disputes is referred to his decision. Occa- 
sionally they have been visited by wandering 
schoolmasters, but so short and casual have such 
visits been, that there are not ten individuals 
who even know the letters of any language. 
Though nominally Roman Catholics, these is- 
landers have no priest resident among them, 
and their worship consists in occasional meetings 
at their chief’s house, with visits to a holy well. 
Here the absence of religion is filled with the 








open practice of pagan idolatry; for in the south 
island a stone idol, called in the Irish Weevougi, 
has been from time immemorial religiously pre- 
served and worshipped. This god, in appearance, 
resembles a thick Toll of homespun flannel, which 
arises from a custom of delicating a material of 
their dress to it whenever its aid is sought: this 
is sewed on by an old woman, its priestess, 
whose peculiar care it is. They pray to it in 
time of sickness. It is invoked when a storm 
is desired to dash some helpless ship upon the 
coast; and, again, the exercise of its power is 
— in calming the angry waves to admit of 
fishing. . 

Such is a brief outline of these islanders and 
their god; but of the early history of this idol 
no authenticinformation has yet been obtained. 
Can any of your numeroys readers furnish an 
account of it? — Votes and Queries. 
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From The Press. 
The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. 

Philadelpha: Parry and M’Millan. 

Mr. Duaanng, we learn from the preface to 
this handsome volume, has intrusted to his 
friend Mr. Lesley the charge of presenting 
his poetical effusions to the world, and Mr. 
Lesley, to insure for his friend a world-wide 
reputation, has transmitted copies of the work 
to the English press. 

Mr. Duganne, in a verse on his title-page, 
tells us that 

‘* Songs are the spasms of the soul,” 


and his practice is in accordance with his 


theory. His soul is always in a state of 
wonderful tumult. In the very first page it 
treads 


** Ice-tesselated temples, whose dread shrines 
Are the upthrown vitals of extinct volcanoes.”’ 


It is always being convulsed by throes, or 
torn by tempests, or wrapt by visions. His 
great theme is to glorify the “‘ One Great 
Republic,” the United States, and to accom- 
plish his purpose he thinks it necessary to 
contrast the misery and degradation of other 
nations with the happiness and glory of 
America. We select a few stanzas which 
fairly represent both the verse and aim of the 
author. On France he looks down with in- 
finite pity, and thus apostrophizes her Em- 
peror : 

** Poor imbecile of France! Lo, he would guide 

The Pheebus-chariot of a nation’s will, 

And rein the steeds of Freedom! In his pride 
He would o’erleap his nature, and deride 

The elements that raised him, and that still 
Are surging round him in an angry tide ! 

He cresting them as floats some glittering boy 
Upon the bosom of an ocean wide ! 

Laugh, Se my soul! This proud assumptious 


y 
Would with our goddess Freedom dalliance hold, 
Tempting her love with his betraying gold ! 
Laugh, O my soul ! laugh loud in new-born 


‘The eh first madden whom they would de- 
stroy.’ thd 

Why boy? Whatever may be the faults 

of Louis Napoleon, extreme youth is not among 

them. ‘‘Assumptious boy ” must be classed, 

we imagine, among those figments which 

poets of Mr. Duganne’s order are fond of em- 

ploying. To England dreadful calamity is 
threatened : 

*¢ From Britain, from Britain, 

The flame shall arise 
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To the pitiless skies ! 
*Tis written, ’tis written, 
*Tis plain to mine eyes; 
And her merchants afar off, lamenting and yearn- 


ing, 
Shall witness the smoke of her burning. 
‘* Even so! 
She must taste of the woe 
In hut and in palace; she ’ll drink of the 
chalice, 
And pour out her heart in libation 
To wash out her mighty transgression. 
For lo! 
The blood of the innocent cries ! 
The blood of the martyrs whom Britain hath 


slain 
Shall fall on her forehead in terrible rain.’’ 


While the Old World is rent with conyul- 
sions and misfortunes, America stands “sa 
star in Glory’s firmament,”’ secure and tran- 
quil : 


‘© One Great Repusiic! great in generous souls! 
Supremely great that she herself controls, 
Nor yokes her power to Havoc’s car, 
To swell the Orient war. 
Great in her storied past ! 
Whose mighty deeds are mankind’s Runny- 
medes— _ . 
Whereby its freedom-charter, broad and 
vast, 
Each yearning nation reads ! 


‘Great in her present, while her flag unfurled 
In neutral calmness challenges the world ! 
But yet more gloriously great 
That she can cast her awful power 
In virtue’s shining van; 
That she may all the future dower 
With blessings unto man ! 
‘* No armies fright her vales ! 
No battle-din assails ! 
No hireling guards around her portals stand ! 
But when a stranger nation, starving, cries 
For succor at her hand, 
O then, in marshalled lines, 
Each ripening harvest shines, 
And glittering sheaves of golden corn arise— 
To conquer and o’errun the foreign land ! ’” 
The reference to America feeding starving 
nations reminds us of the Czar’s answer to the 
merchants of Odessa, in which he speaks of 
the ingratitude of the States now at war with 
him, who had been nourished by Russian corn. 
But what supplies of food should we receive 
from either the United States or Russia if we 
could not pay for them? and while we do pay 
for them what absurdity it is for the seller 
to speak of the obligations he lays the buyer 
under. The tradesman might as well speak 
of the benefits he confers on the customers 
who support his shop. 





Mr. Duganne has some poetic capacity, 
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especially for rhyme, but his absurd ideas, 
utter want of taste, and intolerable vanity 
(both national and individual), would disgust 
any intelligent reader with verse of a much 
higher order than we find here. His composi- 
tion is not like ‘‘ sweet bells jangled, harsh 
and out of tune,’’ but like the senseless bel- 
lowing sound of a bassoon when the player 
has no more skill than to pour his breath into 
it. Will it be credited that he compares the 
storms of life to the cleaning of a boot? 


** Boot ! that, trodden under foot, 
Seekest not to change thy state; 
Happy art thou, lowly boot ! 
Shining in thy humble state. 
* * * * * 
** Even as upon thy form 
Cast they now a covering black, 
So the clouds of earthly storm 
Darken aye the good man’s track. 


** Even as the driving brush 
Rubbeth roughly over thee, 
So the heavy tempests rush 
O’er the good man’s destiny.”’ 


We have often marvelled at the want of 
taste conspicuous in many American works 
pretending to an imaginative character, but 
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never met with a more ludicrous exemplifica- 
tion of it. 

As to the author’s tendency towards glori- 
fication of whatever is American, the extracts 
given will suffice. Can patriotism be pleaded 
in excuse for such folly? Allowance must 
be made for the pride of every people, but 
such boasting as Mr. Duganne indulges in 
must be much more attributed to the self-com- 
placency born of ignorance and conceit, than 
to intelligent patrotism. Genuine love of 
country should lead us te close examination 
of what is defective as weil as admirable in 
our country’s disposition and conduct. Con- 
tinual self-laudation is as absurd in a people 
as in an individual: it must flatter error, 
prevent improvement, and perpetuate folly 
and vice. Better by far than this weari- 
some chorus of vanity is the grumbling which 
will admit nothing to be moderately good, 
because it might be better. Putriotism, to 
be worth a rush, must be honest, and the 
honestest patriots have been invariably those 
who, disdaining sycophantish laudation of 
their country, have aspired to raise it higher 
by pointing out its faults and correcting its 
abuses. 





Tae Biack-Guarp. —Some of your corres- 
— Sir James E. Tennent especially, have 
m very learned on this subject, and all have 
thrown new light on what I consider a very 
curious inquiry. The following document I dis- 
covered some years ago in the Lord Steward’s 
Offices. Your readers will see its value at 
once; but it may not be amiss to observe, that 
the name in its present application had its origin 
in the number of masterless boys hanging about 
the verge of the Court and other public places, 
palaces, coal-cellars, and palace stables, ready 
with links to light coaches and chairs, and con- 
duct, and rob people on foot, through the dark 
streets of London — nay, to follow the Court in 
its progresses to Windsorand Newmarket. Pope’s 
*‘link-boys vile ’’ are the black-guard boys of 

the following Proclamation. 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 


At the Board of Green Cloth, 
in Windsor Castle, 
this 7th day of May, 1683. 
Wuennas of late a sort of vicious, idle, and 
masterless boyes and rogues, commonly called 
the Black-guard, with divers other lewd and 
lgose fellowes, vagabonds, vagrants, and wan- 


dering men and women, do usually haunt and 
follow the Court, to the great dishonor of the 
same, and as Wee are informed have been the 
occasion of the late dismall fires that happened 
in the towns of Windsor and Newmarket, and 
have, and frequently do commit divers other 
misdemeanors and disorders in such places 
where they resort, to the prejudice of His 
Majesty’s subjects, for the prevention of which 
evills and misdemeanors hereafter, Wee do 
hereby strictly charge and command all those 
so called the Black-guard as aforesaid, with all 
other loose, idle, masterless men, boyes, rogues, 
and wanderers, who have intruded themselves 
into His Majesty’s Court or stables, that within 
the space of twenty-four houres next after the 
publishing of this order, they depart, upon pain 
of imprisonment, and such other punishments 
as by law are to be inflicted on them. : 
(Signed) Ormonp. 

H. Buiketey. 

H. BrouncKer. 

Ricu, Mason. 

Sre. Fox. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 
LONGFELLOW’S ‘ HIAWATHA.”’ 


A.Low me to add to the pleasure which 
your interesting article on Longfellow’s new 

em will undoubtedly have given to the pub- 
fie, the information that the measure which 
he has adopted, and which you so justly 
praise, is the old national metre of Finland. 
Almost the whole of the Finlandic poetry is 
written in it. It is the metre of the ‘* Kale- 
vala,”’ the great national epic, and of the 
‘¢ Kanteletar,”’ the collection of the Finlandic 


‘ paliads and popular lyrics. It has been with 


true national feeling largely used by the 
truly great poet Runeberg, though he lives 
in Sweden and writes in the Swedish language. 
In Howitt’s ‘‘ History of the Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe,”’ in the second 
volume, will be found some account of the 


a a ep adinirably Longfellow has seized 
its rhyt 


** And there lives not such a hero, 
Not a man so firm of purpose, 
Not a man, much less a woman, 
By his tears who is unmoved. 
Weep the youfig, and weep theaged; 
Weep the middle-aged not less so; 
Weep the men who are unmarried; 
Weep the married men as fully; 
Weep the bachelors and maidens; 
Weeps the girl half child, half woman, 
When is heard that moving sound. 

So his tears drop in the waters, 
Tears of ancient Wiinamdinen : 
To the blue sea they flow onward, 
Onward from the wild strand flowing; 
Deep beneath the crystal waters 
Spreading o’er the sandy bottom, 
ere they wondrously are changed : 

Changed into precious jewels, 
To adorn fair, queenly bosoms, 
And to gladden loftiest men.’’ 


Prof. Longfellow is profoundly read in the 
literature of the North; and the present 
poem, in which he has made this beautiful 
metre his own, is another proof of how much 
is lost to our poets by their a: of that 
splendid literature of our Scandinavian kin- 

red, whose ancestors were also our own, 
and whose ancient ballads, in no respect in- 
ferior, in many respects much superior, to 
ours, are ir. very many instances oa on 
precisely the eame facts and traditions, show- 
~- common and most ancient origin. 
he American poet has in no circumstance 
displayed a more intuitive poetic feeling than 
in the adoption of this Findlandic vehicle for 


his beautiful tradition of the Red Man. The 





Findlandic poetry is pre-eminently tender 
and melancholy. The spirit of the frozen 
north, of the lonely lake, and the dark pine 
forest, is in entire accord with the wild win- 
ters, the vast woods, and the sorrowful his- 
tory of the land of the Red Man. He has 
most admirably succeeded in the use of those 
repetitions of epithets, phrases, and lines 
which abound in the Finlandic poetry. In 
his beautiful description of Winter and 
Sprin , he would almost seem to have had in 
his mind a poem by Olli Kymiiliinen, a liv- 
ing poet, “* A Hymn of Thanksgiving for a 
Good Harvest: ”’ 


**When approached the summer season, 
Winter’s savage bonds were sundered, 
Bitter frost and cold departed, 

And the air at once grew genial; 
Heaven’s great vault with light was flooded, 
And the sunshine’s golden arrows 
Pierced the snow drifts, thawed the meadows, 
Clove the bonds which held the rivers, 
And the water’s swarming myriads 
Rose up from the deep, rejoicing 
In the glorious summer’s advent. 
Singing birds pealed forth their gladness 
O’er the meadows’ verdant hillocks ; 
In the brooks the little fishes 
With their scaly fellows sported, 
And amid the pebbly shallows 
Saw the great Creator’s wisdom, 
Saw the glorious summer’s advent. 

And not long, not long she tarried, 
Scarce seven days before the forest 
In its beauty stood apparelled, 
Clothed as in a silken mantle; 
Ere the meadows like a maiden 
Were attired in tender blossoms. 
Roamed the cattle through the pastures 
Lowing with a glad rejoicing. 
Mid the birches sang the cuckoo; 
Croyed the black-cock in the pine-woods; 
On the sea-rocks perched the eagle; 
Lesser birds sat ’mong the bushes; 
All inspired by Nature’s gladness; 
Singing each his joyous anthem 
To the Lord and in his honor.’’ 


Independent of the many and great advan- 
tages which our literature would derive from 
a more intimate study amongst us of the lit- 
erature of our brethren of the North —ad- 
vantages which our more alert brethren of 
America seem likely to seize before us— it 
is surely very interesting just now to know 
something more of the feelings, the intel- 
lectual tastes, the poetry and general gen- 
ius of that people on whose Baltic shores 
our fleets have been hovering the two last 
summers. True, the Finns are not Scan- 
dinavians, — they are a distinct people, with 
a distinct literature and language, — but 
they have been so long connected with 
Sweden —some of their most eminent poets 
living and writing in Swedish—that you 
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cannot make yourself acquainted with the 
writings of the one -— without becomi 
informed of the other. Even the native Swed- 
ish poets, as the eloquent and spiritual Stag- 
nelius, are strongly imbued with the style 
and feeling of Fi > 

It is Sweaborg, the fortress of Helsingfors, 
that city in which the revival of Finlandic 


literature has taken place of late years, that | poetry 


we have this summer been battering down. 
In Helsingfors within a few years has been 
established a national library and lite 
society, and from it have gone forth Dr. Eli- 
. as Lénrot, the Bishop Percy of Finland, and 
other learned men, to gather =o treasures 
of popular literature— the ballads, sagas, 
proverbs and riddles of that singularly wild 
and melancholy country. Next year we 
shall probably inflict more severe injuries on 
the coast towns of Finland, for its unfortu- 
nate subjection to Russia, and perhaps de- 





stroy the very cradle of the renaissance of 
its literature. Under these circumstances, 
anything which may create in us a more 
lively interest in this little known, but highly 
endowed people, is desirable ; and not the 
least merit of Longfellow’s fine "a may turn 
out to be this. I would refer those who may 
wish to increase their knowledge of Finlandic 
to an article on the subject in the Eclec- 
tic Review for October of this year, and I would 
in conclusion suggest that this is not the first 
essentially American poem. Longfellow’s 
“« Evangeline ’’ is that 
subject, in character and scenery. Longfel- 
low has the double merit of writing the two 
first thoroughly American poems, one deal- 
ing with the White and one with the Red 
Men, and now of introducing to the readers 
of the New World the national metre of one 
of the most ancient-races of the Old. 
Yours, &. Wiis Howrrr, 





D’Israrti’s Sonnet ON THE DuKE oF WEI- 
trxcton.— Is your correspondent quite sure-that 
he has correctly apprehended the application 
of the words : 

** And, conquering Fate, 
Enfranchise Europe ’’? 


The obvious meaning, as I take it, is that Wel- 
lington in conquering Napoleon conquered Fate; 
but the sense in which Napoleon may be described 
as “Fate”? is not quite so clear. It is well 
known that he believed, or affected to believe, 
that he was destined for some extraordinary 
career. This impression seems to have taken 
hold of his imagination after the battle of Lodi. 
He then formed the design of grasping the French 
sceptre, and ultimately of aspiring to universal 
dominion. With those who, like himself, be- 
lieved in fatalism, he passed for ‘‘]’homme du 
destin ;’’ with those who put their trust in an 
all-ruling Providence, as ‘‘]’homme providen- 
tiel ;’’ with all as invincible ; and these notions 
contributed, even more than his wonderful 
genius, to his un eled success. The man, 
therefore, who arrested his career of conquest, 
and delivered the world from his ruthless sway, 
might well be described as ‘‘ conquering Fate,”’ 
that is, what was imposed on the world as 
** Fate.”’ 

Nor is the expression, to ‘“‘conquer Fate,”’ 
without some t in our elder 


Howard, in the Indian Queen, has made a sim- 
ilar application of it, where he says : 





** Let thy o~ deeds force Fate to change her 
mind 5 

He that courts Fortune boldly, makes her 
kind.” 


The worst that can be said is that we have 
here a poetic license ; but one which, so far 
from being, as your correspondent represents it, 
‘*mere sound,”’ is to my mind one of the hap- 
piest thoughts in Mr. D’Israeli’s beautiful son- 
net. Henry H. Breen. 

Sr, Lucra. — Notes and Querivs. 





Moustache worn By Ciercymen. — When 
the episcopal wig came into fashion, it would 
seem that the beard was no po, worn by cler- 
gymen. In looking over a collection of prints, 
I find Wickliffe, William Tynedale, Dean Donne, 
George Herbert, Robert Herrick, Robert Bur- 
ton, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop Spottis- 
wood, Thomas Fuller, Usher the Primate, and 
Robert South, all using the moustache ; as did 
John Knox and Bunyan. The Jesuits in India, 
I believe, still wear it. 

I have been unable to trace the latest instance 
of a clergyman wearing his gown and cassock in 
the streets ; the custom apparently died out in 
the reign of one of the early Georges. 

Mackenzie Waxcorr, M. A. 
— Notes and Queries. 
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that article altered for the world. 





From ‘The Press, 1 Dec. 
DOING A ** LEADER.” 


Ediior’s room in the Awe go of the 
Fulminator. The Assistant Editor, Mr. 
Scratrcnaway, has just concluded his 
article. 


Scratchaway (throwitig down his pen). 
The best article I’ve ever written, and new 
ground too. We ’ve thoroughly well abused 
every potentate of Europe, we’ve knocked 
over ident Pierce like a ninepin, and 
now J have smashed the King of the Canni- 
bal Islands. I wouldn’t have a word of 


{Enter Eprror.] 

Ed. Well, Scratchaway, what have you 
got? Is this for the first? Ah! I see, long 
exordium. ‘‘ Liberty all over the world,” 
very good. ‘‘ Cannibal Islands — The tyrant 
King issued an edict that all his subjects shall 
wear breeches. A British fleet must be in- 
stantly sent to support the resistance of the 

ple.” Admirable, but too long. Well 
cancel the latter part. I can make some- 
thing of this article with a new tail-piece. 

Scratchaway. It’s getting late. There’ll 
scarcely be time. 

Ed. O, my copy’s all ready. A few 
lines only (wretes) — ‘‘ This new instance of 
despotic power affords another reason why 
that great stronghold of tyranny, the Rus- 
sian empire, should be utterly destroyed by 
the determination of English hearts and the 
might of English arms.’’ Then, do you see, 
I go on to establish the nationalities of Eu- 
rope, and to insist on the dissolution of Par- 
enter d). And mM 

atchaway (staggered). And you rea. 
mean to fall Lot = the nationalities atue 
all? Don’t you think that cry’s rather 
stale? 

Ed. Not at all (whispers a. 
Fact, I assure you. Means to go the whole 
hog. So our cue’s as plain as a pikestaff. 
War to the knife with Russia, and hurrah 
for the nationalities ! 

[Dicrator enters very hurriedly.] | 

Dictator. Well, what are you about? 
Time! time! Where ’s your first article? 

Ed. Here itis. Splendid! It will make 
& sensation, I assure you. We’ve just fin- 


ished it. 
Dictator. Ah, ah! But the tone—the 
tone! What does it say? 


Ed. War to the knife. It begins with 
the Cannibal Islands— lights a flame over 
Europe — and ends with the dissolution of 
Parliament. 

Dictator. All bosh! That dodge is up. 
Here — (whispers Editor). 

Ed. You astonish me! Is it possible? 
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from Paris. All this must be thrown over 
(tears Editor’s re 

Ed. (sulkily), What are we to do now? 

Dictator. Pooh! We’ve been blowing 
hot enough lately. The people like a change. 
We ’ll now blow cold a little. 

Ed. And my war articles? 

Dictator. Will be remembered when Bob 
Peel is Prime Minister, or our ‘‘ Cossacks of 
the Sultan,’’ in their scarlet pantaloons at 
54s. per pair, march triumphantly into War- 
saw. Mr. Scratchaway, take your pen, if 
you please. 

Scratchaway. Ready, sir. 

Dictator (reading). ‘Is this tyranny to 
be tolerated?’’ Very good. We may ask 
the question. But of course tyranny is 
never to be tolerated. 

Ed, (warmly). Never, never. 

Dictator (severely). Except in a newspa- 
per-office. Now, Mr. Scratchaway, continue 
the interrogation to connect your chain of 
ideas with mine. ‘ Is it at a moment when 
we are spending the best blood of our coun- 
try — we mean the blood of our privates and 
pivotmen— to humble the pride of Russia, 
that we are to submit to the intolerable ca- 
prices of petty despots ? ”’ 

Scratchaway (writing). ‘* Petty despots.’’ 

Dictator. ‘* When we have settled our 
account with the Imperial robber —the 
aa vulture — the huge boa constric- 
tor that has slavered Europe with his slime, 
before submitting it to the action of his 
tremendous jaws’’—(To Ed.) It’s safe 
to keep up the abuse, I think ? 

Ch. Ea. Quite safe. Nothing can be 
better (aside). They are my own words. 
I used them three times over in my very last 
article. 

Scratchaway. ‘‘ Tremendous jaws?’’ Do 
you like tremendous, sir? 

Dictator. No, not exactly. 

Ed. “Voracious ’’ is my word. 

Dictator. No, voracious is commonplace. 

Ed. (grinding his teeth). O! 

Dictator. Put in cavernous. The people 
like a new word. It is suggestive. Cavern- 
ous requires a good deal of filling up. 

Scratchaway. ‘‘ Cavernous jaws.’’ 

Dictator. ‘* And the day of that settle- 
ment may not be so far distant as the public 
believes — ’’ 

Scratchaway. The last clause between 
brackets, sir? 

Dictator. No, dashes. ‘‘Then will be 
we time for us _ settle with — the mis- 
chievous spawn of despotism, whatever prin- 
ciples ray profess ee Be attentive, Pur. 
Seratchaway, I am giving you some strong 
points now. 





Dictator. I’ve just seen the last telegraph 


Scratchaway. ‘‘ Whatever principles th 
profess.’’ all attention, sir. _ ” 
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Dictator. ‘*The mere mosquitoes who, 
bred in a festering atmosphere of corruption, 
or sustained by its foul and fcetid ’? — you 
should attend more. to alliteration, Scratcha- 
way, f and p are my favorite letters. 

Besdienay. Thank you, sir, I do work 
the p’s pretty well. I had quite a go in at 
people and police the otherday. ‘“ Foul and 

cetid ’? — 


Dictator. ‘Influences, have flown in the 
face of England, and endeavored to irritate 
us by their venomous stings. When ’’— 

Scratchaway. ‘* When” — 

Dictator. ‘‘We have made peace with 
Russia ’’ — 

Ed. (springing up). Do you mean that? 

Dictator. Certainly —there’s nothing 
like accustoming the people to an idea. 

Ed. It will drive them mad. They have n’t 
read my war articles for months past for 
nothing. 

Dictator. Very likely — they may be mad 
enough now, but it suits our book to bring 
the people round to the side of sanity. 

Scratchaway. ‘ With Russia’ — 

Dictator. ‘There will be no obstacle to 
our establishing true principles of liberty in 
all other parts of the world. Our Minister 
at Washington ’’ — 

Scratchaway. ‘* Washington ’’ — 

Dictator. ‘ Must receive instructions to 
pull the nose of Mr. President Pierce, and 
the command of a fleet must be given to Ad- 
miral Napier ’’ — 

Ed. To Admiral Napier!!! 

Dictator. Yes, Admiral Napier. Have n’t 
the people just elected him for Southwark, 
and given hima hat? Go on, Mr. Scratch- 
away — ‘* To Admiral Napier to bear Don 
Pacifico in triumph on board his flag-ship, 
and insist on his being made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Ministry of Greece.”’ 

Ed. You recollect what we ’ve said about 
that Don Pacifico? 

Dictator. NotI—who do you suppose 
does? We must show we mean to stick by 
Pam through thick and thin. 
fresh paragraph, Mr. Scratchaway : —‘‘ The 
conditions on which péace is to be concluded 


Now for a | ( 
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said —‘‘ present no difficulty. In the hour 
of victory we can afford to be moderate, and 
in the greatness of our power to be forgiy- 
ing.”’ 

Seutihaced: ‘* Forgiving.’ Capital, sir, 


— 

. Capital — (aside) —of course. 
Dictator. Yes, 1 think that’ll tickle the 
ple. Then here’s a paragraph which 

they ’ve worked up at the Foreign-office from 

articles in Tue Press. All safe, of course. 

Put that in, and your Leader’s all right. 

That will make some sensation to-morrow, I 

flatter myself. (Scene closes.) 


A window of the Reform Club, three ancient 
Quipyuncs, each reading a Fulminator. 


First Quidnunc (after a long pause, see- 
ing that the Second Quidnunc is endeavoring 
to digest what he has read, but meets with some 
obstacle in the process). You ’ve read the first 
article in to-day’s Fulminator ? 

Second Quidnunc. Yes, I have read it. 

Third Quidnunc (who has been watching 
his opportunity to speak). A splendid piece 
of composition ! 

First Quidnunc. Very splendid. But— 

Second Quidnunc. Just what I was about 
to observe. But— 

Third Quidnunc. As yousay. But— 

First Quidnunc. Isn’t that Babble at the 
door? 

Third Quidnunc. Babble? No—yes— 
the very man. He’s coming up to us. 

ame joins the ye yen | 

Quidnuncs (in chorus). My dear Babble. 

Babble. Hush! You have seen to-day’s 
Fulminator ? 

First Quidnunc. What we were just talk- 
ing about. You see we want—eh, isn’t 
that it? 

Second and Third Quidnuncs. Just so. 

Babble. You want to know what it means? 

Quidnuncs (eagerly). Yes. 

Babble. Well rd have found it out. 
Babble draws them together and whispers.) 
That article, I ’ve just heard from Scratcha- 
way himself — that article mz4ns somETHING ! 





with Russia ’’— nothing like hammering a 
notion into people’s heads, as Cobden once 


Quidnuncs Cee each drawing a long 
breath). Ah, I thought so! 





Errrarx.— The following, which is probably 
not to be surpassed, appeared in one of the ear- 
It is from 


liest numbers of Household Words. 
the churchyard of Pewsey, Wiltshire : 


** Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, great- 
niece of Burke, commonly called the Sublime. 


She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious: 
also, she mrwd y m water-colors, and sent sev- 
eral pictures to the Exhibition. She was first 
cousin to Lady Jones ; and of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ 
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THE LAST OF THE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 


From The Press. 


, The Last of the Arctic Voyages. By nes. ome 


Sir Edward Belcher. 
don: Lovel Reeve. 


Tuese volumes are carefully and elabo- 
rately produced. The scientific observations 
are aca and complete, and the notes on 
natural history are by some of the most 
eminent professors of our time. The plates 
illustrate the most striking phenomena and 
animated incidents of the voyage ; but a few 
of them might well have been spared in favor 
of more charts — the most useful illustrations 
that can possibly accompany voyages of dis- 
covery. 

Of the matter we must speak with more 
reserve. Sir Edward Belcher is not an agree- 
able narrator. He attaches excessive impor- 
tance to his own opinions and doings, and 
thinks it necessary to reason minutely upon 
his instructions and his interpretation of 
them. Much of his book bears the character 
more of a defence than a narrative, which 
may, perhaps, be attributed to the fact that 
of the five vessels sent out under his command 
he brought but one back. 

Reserving the detajls of this expedition to 
another ey we confine our immedi- 
ate remarks to the main object of the expedi- 
tion — What of Franklin? Not a trace of 
his ships was found either to the north of 
Wellington Channel by Captain Belcher, or 
to the west at Melville Island by Captain 


o Vols. n- 


Kellett ; or by either Collinson or M‘Clure, 


in their extensive explorations from Behring’s 
Strait to the very entrance of Barrow’s 
Strait. At the close of his narrative, Cap- 
tain Belcher proceeds to analyze the infor- 
mation beonaht home by Dr. Rae, and 
comes to the conclusién that as regards the 
scene of the catastrophe, it was at least two 
hundred miles removed from the spot stated 
by the Esquimaux. He supposes that Frank- 
lin’s ships never went west or north of 
Wellington Channel; that from Beechey 
Island they entered Regent’s Inlet; were 
there lost, and that the crews dispersed into 
three parties, one gaining Cape Riley, another 
proceeding to Pond’s Bay on the west shore 
of Baffin’s Bay, and another, under Sir John 
himself, endeavoring to reach a Hudson’s 
Bay post. It would be utter waste of space 
to examine Captain Belcher’s theory. It 
pe upon the wildest conjecture of un- 
ettered fancy. It has not a single fact to 
support it. Ri is assumption, and moreover 
of the most irrational and arbitrary chavrac- 
ter. On this point he speaks like a man 
bereft of reason. 

Probabilities are strongly against the shi 
having ever entered Regent’s Inlet. The 
bottom of this Inlet (Committee Bay) was 
thoroughly explored by Dr. Rae, in 1846 and 
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1847, when he connected his own discoveries 
with those of the Rosses on one shore of the 
If, and with those of Parry on the other. 

o trace of Franklin’s ships could he find, 
nor from any of the Esquimaux could tidings 
be gained of them. 

ir James Ross with his ships wintered at 
Leopold Island, at the very entrance of the 
Inlet, in 1848-9, and in the spring of the 
latter year explored, by travelling parties, 
the neighborin mak, on without finding a 
trace of Franklin. 

In 1851, Mr. Kennedy (with Lieutenant 
Bellot as a volunteer) sailed in the Prince 
‘Albert, for Regent’s Inlet, wintered at Batty 
Bay, on the west shore of that gulf, and in 
the following spring performed the most 
extensive journey on record — proceeding 
south till they reached Bellot’s Strait, then 
journeying west till they struck the sea, 
and returning home by Cape Walker, yet 
were wholly unsuccessful in the object of 
their search. 

Is Captain Belcher ignorant of these facts? 
It would seem so yew supposition that in . 
1846 the ships of Franklin were driven into 
Regent’s Inlet. No part of the Arctic region 
has been so thoroughly explored as this. 

Franklin and his crews have unhappily 
been sacrificed to the weakness and indecis- 
ion of the Admiralty. He has never been 
sought where he was directed to proceed. 
That expanse of sea to the south beyond Cape 
Walker, which he was expressly enjoined to 
explore, has, by a deplorable fatality, not 
even yet been properly searched. Franklin 
has been sought in every direction but the 
right one. The ignorant clamor in favor of 

ellington Channel did infinite mischief, by 
putting research on a false scent. 

It was impossible for Franklin to mistake 
his instructions. In proposing his expedition, 
the late Sir John Barrow said 


‘© A distance of three hundred leagues on a 
clear sea, keeping midway between the supposed 
Banks’ Land and the coast of America, would 
accomplish an object which, at intervals during 
three hundred , has engaged the attention 
of crowned heads, men of science, and mercantile 
bodies.”’ 

His instructions were decisive : 


**In proceeding to the westward you will not 
stop to examine any openings either to the north-. 
ward or southward of that strait [Barrow’s], 
but continue to push to the westward without 
loss of time, in the latitude of about 74 1-4, till 
you have reached the longitude of that portion 
of land on which Cape Walker is situated, or 
about 98 deg. west. From that point we desire 
that every effort be used to endeavor to pene- 
trate to the southward and westward, in a 
course #s direct towards Behring’s Strait as the 
position and extent of the ice, or the existence 
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present unknown, may admit. We 


Sea as affording the best pros of accom- 
plishing the passage to the Posie? 

Can any one read attentively the above 
instruction and doubt what Franklin’s course 
would be? ‘‘ His first endeavor,’’ said Sir 
John Richardson, who knew him well, 
“would be to act up to the letter of his 
instructions.’’ Parry, James Ross, and 
Richardson, when examined before the Com- 
mons’ Arctic Committee, all unhesitatingly 

their conviction that Franklin, after 
passing Cape Walker, had penetrated to the 
south-west. 

What did Franklin say himself? In Fitz- 
james’ journal of June 6, 1845, we read : 


** At dinner to-day Sir John gave us a pleasant 
account of his expectations of being able to get 
through the ice on the coast of America.”’ 


We make no manner of doubt that he did 
act up to his instructions ; that he found the 
sea to the south-west of Cape Walker open, 
and that he penetrated the channel, which 
there is every reason to sup is continued 
between Prince of Wales’ Land on one side 
and Prince Albert’s Land on the other. 
Whether his ships were lost in this unknown, 
and perhaps extremely difficult sea, or 
whether he remained with them in expect- 
ation of help, till driven forth by famine, it 
would be vain to conjecture. There can be 
no doubt that he perished in the endeavor to 
fulfil the design he had always entertained to 
‘« get through the ice on the coast of Amer- 


ARCTIC VOYAGES. 
ica.”’ If we put together his instructions, 


his party were last seen, ‘‘ near the north 
shore of King William’s Land, travellin 
southward over the ice,’’ can it be doub 
that they must have come from that unex- 
lored region which lies south-west of the 
farthest land yet traced from Cape Walker ? 

Mr. Kennedy, when he struck this sea, 
could see no land to the south or west, nor 
could Lieut. Osborne from his furthest point 
in Ommaney’s expedition, though he says he 
advanced over the ice fifteen miles to the 
west. To the opinion that this sea was never 
navigable, it is impossible to attach credit, 
considering how different is the aspect of such 
seas at different times. When the shores are 
fast ice-bound, there is often clear water in 
mid-channel. 

We feel certain that a well-organized ex 
dition from the American shore, having for 
its object to thoroughly search the tract yet 
unexplored, would find. some traces of Frank- 
lin—perhaps his ships—sufficient to clear 
up the darkness which still shrouds his fate. 
It is for the honor of the country that the 
search should be made. Dr. Rae is the man 
to conduct it. We cannot conceive any object 
more worthy the attention of the Geograph- 
ical Society, or better entitled to the liberal 
support of the public. It is grievous to 
reflect that the whole party have most likely 
been lost, through vigorous and persevering 
efforts not having been made in due time from 


coast on the other. 





Waar 1s THE Ortorx or ‘‘ GETTING INTO A 
Sonarz ’??—It may have been, first, a tumble 
in the mire; by such a process many of us in 
childhood have both literally and figuratively 
‘got into a scrape.’ Or, secondly, the ex- 
‘pression may have arisen from the use of the 
razor, Where to be shaved was regarded as an 
‘indignity, or practised as a token of deep hu- 
miliation. D’Arvieux men an Arab, who, 
“having received a wound jaw, chose 
‘rather to hazard his life than allow the surgeon 
“to take off his beard. When Hanun had shaved 
off half the beards of David’s servants, ‘‘ David 
sent to meet them, because they were greatly 
ashamed : and the king said, ‘ at Jericho 
vantil your beards be , and then return’ ”’ 
(28am. x. 4, 5). The expedient of shaving o 
ithe other half seems not to have been th t 
on, though that would naturally have been 


resorted to, had not the indignity of being ren- 
dered beardless appeared intulerable. Under 
this figure the desolation of a country is threat- 
ened. ‘‘In the same day shall the Lord shave 
with a razor that is hired, by them beyond the 
river, even by the King of Assyria, the head, 
and the hair of the feet, and it shall consume 
the beard ’’ (Isaiah vii. 20). Again, as a token 
of grief and humiliation : ‘‘ Then Job arose and 
rent his mantle, and shaved his beard,’’ &c. 
‘There came fourscore men, having their heads 
shaven, and their clothes rent, and having cut 
themselves,’’ &c. (Jer. xli. 5). Or, thirdly, the 
allusion may be to the consequence of becoming 
infected with some loathsome cutaneous disease. 
**So Satan smote Job with sore boils from the 
sole of his foot unto his crown. And he took 
him a potsherd to scrape himself withal ’’ (Job 





}# 7, 8).— Notes and Queries. 


his avowed intention, and the place where , 


Melville Sound on one side and the American ' 
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THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE “‘NOCTES AMBROSIANZ.”* * 


Tux republication of the Noctes Ambrosiane 
of Professor Wilson has been generally ap- 
proved of, with some exceptions. ‘It is quite 
true, there are many coarse personalities in the 
book. There are excisable passages in Shak- 
speare ; yet who, on account of these objec- 
tionable bits, would object wholly to Shak- 
speare? So is it with this singular series of 
tavern conversations and jollities. Make 
allowance for a few things, and you are re- 
warded with perhaps — take it for all in all 
— the most wonderful outpouring of comical 
extravaganzas, vivacious descriptions, eloquent 
and poetical dreamings and fancies, that Eng- 
lish literature has anywhere in store for you. 

Wilson flourished in Edinburgh between 
1814 and 1854, and was in all respects a 
noticeable man. He possessed a tall and 
handsome figure, a strikingly fine countenance, 
set off by a profusion of fair locks, and the 
most keen and beaming eye we ever saw in a 
human head. His youth had been marked 
by many harmless eccentricities, and it was 
not without a struggle that he made his way 
into the chair of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity. He was of a social disposition, and 
a favorite of society. Taking, like Scott, his 


politics from his fancy and his associations, | 8° 


he devoted himself in Blackwood’s Magazine 
to effete conservatism ; which was unlucky. 
Yet no one over cared about that. It was 
half nonsense, and almost as good as any other 
fun. There for many years he poured forth 
brilliant streams of natural eloquence, about 
passing events, new books, rural and natural 
things of all kinds, Greek anthology, the men 
of the day: often angrily satirical, often 
coarse, yet always manly and _hero-like. 
Never was periodical literature so happy in a 
votary. Here now comes his worthy son-in- 
law, Professor Ferrier, gathering up a selec- 
tion of these fine things to form a sort of mon- 
ument to their author. 

The Noctes are nights ideally spent in Am- 
brose’s Tavern in Edinburgh by Christopher 
North,( Wilson), the ostensible editor of the 
magazine, in company with the Ettrick Shep- 
herd (James Hogg), and a fictitious personage 
named Timothy Tickler. This tavern, by the 


* Volumes I. and II. Blackwoods, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. [A complete Reprint of the Noctes —and the only 
complete one that has been made — was edited by Dr. 
Mackenzie, and published in New York, by J.'8. Redfield. 
— Living Age.) 
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way, we can say, on Wilson’s own authority, 
he never entered but twice in his life. The 
Shepherd speaks in Scotch, and for the most 
part, gets the best things to say; so that it 
becomes altogether a curious commentary on 
the allegation of Sydney Smith, that we north- 
ern people have no humor. It might be not 
a bad test of the sense of the ludicrous in the 
English, to put some of Hogg’s descriptions 
before them — as the following contrast be- 
tween a dragoon and what he was in youth : 
herd. There’s equal quackery in.a’ 
thing? alike. Look oa calaaet thet is, 
an offisher —a’ wavin wi’ white plumes, glit- 
terin wi’ gowd and ringin wi’ iron — gallopin 
on a gray horse, that caves [tosses] the foam 
frae its fiery nostrils, wi’ a mane o’ clouda, 
and a tail that flows like a cataract; mus- 
tachies about the mouth like a devourin can- 
nibal, and proud fierce een, that seem glow- 
erin for an enemy into the distant horrison 
— his long s swinging in the scabbard 
wi’ a fearsome clatter aneath Bellerophon’s 
belly —and.......... dunshin* down 
among the spats o’ teeger’s skin, or that 9’ 
a leopard — till} the sound o’ the trumpet 
gangs up to the sky, answered by the ram- 
paugin Arab’s ‘‘ ha, ha ;” and a’ the stop- 
ped street stares on the aid-de-canip o’ the 
stawf— writers’ clerks, bakers, butchers, and 
printers’ deevils, a’ wushin they were sod- 
rs; and leddies frae balconies, where t 
sit shooin * caloitat in the sunshine, start 


up, and, wi’ itatin hearts, send looks 0’ 
love and ah + ass after the Flyin Drag- 


on. 

North. Mercy on us, James, you are a 
perfect Tyrtzous. 

. O! wad you believ *t—but it’s 
true — that at school that symbol o’ exter- 
mination was ca’d Fozie+ Tam? 

North. Spare us, James— spare us. The 
pain in our side returns. 

Shep. Every callant im the class could 
gie him his licks; and I recollec ance a las- 
sie geein hima bloody nose. He durstna 
gang intos kin [bathing] aboon his 
waist, for drownin, and even then wi’ 
seggs;f{ and as for speelin trees, he never 
ventured aboon the rotten branches 0’ a 
Scotch fir. He was feared for ghosts, and 
wadna sleep in a room by himsel; and ance 
on a Halloween he swarfed at the apparition 
o’ a lowin turnip [a turnip lanthorn]. But 
noo he’s a warrior, and fought at Waterloo. 
Yes — Fozie Tam wears a medal, for he over- 


threw Napoleon. 


* Dunshin. — There seems to be no English word for this 
except “ bumping ;” yet how feeble ! 
t Fozie — soft as a frost-bitten turni 





¢ Seggs —‘sedges, answering the fuirpoee of a cork- 
jacket. 
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Or, better still, a snow-storm in the High- 
lands, with the death of two London commer- 
cial travellers : 


North. Have you had any snow yet, 
James, in the Forest? 

Shep. Only some skirrin [flying] sleets 
—noaneuch to track a hare. But, safe us 
. a’! what a storm was yon, thus early in the 
season too, in the Highlands! I wush I had 
been in Tamantowl {a village in Banffshire] 
that nicht. Noa wilder region for a snow- 
storm on a’ the yearth. Let the wun’ come 
frae what airt it likes, richt doun Glen Aven, 
or — Grantown, or across frae the woods 
o’ Abernethy, or far aff frae the forests at the 
Head 0’ Dee, you wad think that it was the 
Deevil himsel howlin wi’ a’ his legions. A 
black thunder-storm ’s no half sae fearsome 
to me as a white snaw ane. There is an oc- 
ular grandeur in it, wi’ the opening heavens 
sending forth the flashes o’ lichtnin, that 
brings out the burnished woods frae the dis- 
tance close upon you where you staun, a’ 
the time the hills rattling like stanes on the 
roof o’ a hoose, and the rain either descend- 
ing in an universal deluge, or here and there 
pouring down in straths, till the thunder can 
searcely quell the roar 0’ a thousand cata- 
racts. 

North. Poussin — Poussin— Poussin ! 

Shep. The heart quakes, but the imag- 
ination, even in its awe, is elevated. You 
still have a hold on the external world, 
and a lurid beauty mixes with the magnifi- 
cence till there is an austere joy in terror. 

North. Burke — Burke — Burke — Ed- 
mund Burke! 

Shep. But in a nicht snaw-storm the 
=e world o’ elements is at war with life. 

ithin twenty yards 0’ a human dwelling, 
you may be remote from succor as at the 
pole. The drift is the driftof death. Your 
eyes are extinguished in your head— your 
ears frozen— your tongue dumb. Moun- 
tains and glens are all alike —so is the mid- 
dle air eddying with flakes and the glimmer- 


in heavens. An army wo stopt on 
its march —and what the tread 0’ 
ae puir solitary wretch, man or woman, 


struggling on by theirsel, or sittin doun, 
ower despairing even to pray, and fast con- 
gealin, in a sort o’ dwam rte 0’ deliri- 
ous stupefaction, into a lump o’ icy and 
rustling snaw. Wae’s me, wae’s me! for 
that auld woman and her wee granddauch- 
ter, the bonniest lamb, folk said, in a’ the 
Highlands, that left Tamantowl that nicht, 
after the merry strathspeys were over, and 
were never seen again fi after the snaw, 
1 ry oe five hunder yards out 0’ the town, 

e bairn wrapt round and round in the 
crone’s plaid as weel as in her ain, but for a’ 





that, dead as a flower-stalk that has been 
forgotten to be taken into the house at nicht, 
me in the mornin brittle as glass in its 
beauty, although, till you come to touch it, 
it would seem to be alive ! 

North. With what very different feelings 
one would read an account of the death ofa 
brace of Bagmen [commercial travellers] in 
the snow! How is that to be explained, 
James? 

Shep. You see the imagination pictures 
the twa Bagmen as Cockneys. As the snaw 
was getting dour at them, and giein them 
sair flaffs and dads on their faces, spittin in 
their verra een, rugein their noses, and 
blawin upon their b oa | lips, till the 
blistered, the Cockneys wad be waxing hali- 
feared and half-angry, and dammin the 
‘¢ Heelans,’’ as the cursedest kintra that 
ever was kittled. But wait awee, my gen- 
tlemen, and you ’ll keep a lowner sugh or 
you get half-way from Dalnacardoch to Dal- 
whinnie [in the Highlands of Perthshire]. 

North. <A wild district, forever whir- 
ring, even in mist snow, with the gorcock’s 
wing. 

Shep. Whisht—haud your tongue, till I 
finish the accdunt o’ the death o’ the twa 
Bagmen in the snaw. Aneo’ their horses— 
for the creturs are no ill mounted — slidders 
awa doun a bank, and gets jammed into a 
snaw-stall, where there ’s no room for tyrnin. 
The other horse grows obstinate wi’ the 
sharp stour in his face, and proposes retreat- 
ing to Dalnacardoch, tail foremost; but no 
being sae weel up to the walkin or the trot- 
tin backwards, as that English chiel Town- 
send, the pedestrian, he cloits _ heavily] 
doun first on his hurdies, and then on his tae 
side, the girths burst, and the saddle hangs 
only by a tack to the crupper. 

orth. Doyou below’, Demnen: that though 
you are manifestly drawing a picture in- 
tended to be ludicrous, it is to me extremely 
pathetic ? 

Shep. The twa Cockneys are now forced 
to act as dismounted cavalry through the 
rest of the campaign, and sit doun and ery 
— pretty babes 0’ the wood — in each ither’s 
arms! John Frost decks their noses and 
their ears with icicles—and each vulgar 
physiognomy partakes of the pathetic char- 
acter of a turnip, making an appeal to the 
feelings on Halloween, Dinna sneeze that 
way when ane ’s speakin, sir! t 

orth. You ought rather to have cried : 
* God bless you.” 

Shep. A’ this while neither the snaw nor 
the wund has been idle—and baith Cock- 
neys are sitting up to the middle, poor cre- 
turs, no that verra cauld, for driftin snaw 
sune begins to fin’ warm and comfortable, 
but wae ’s me! unco, unco sleepy —and not 
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a word do they speak ! — and now the snaw 
is up to their verra chins, and the bit bonny, 
braw, stiff, fause shirt-cullars, that they 


/were sae por o’ sticking at their chafts, 
are as hard as airn, for they ’ve gotten a sair 
Scotch starchin — and the fierce North cares 
naething for their towsy hair a’ smellin wi’ 
Kalydor and Macassar, no it indeed, but 
twurls it a’ into ravelled hanks, till the fro- 
zen mops bear nae earthly resemblance to the 
ordinary heads o’ Cockneys ; and hoo indeed 
should they, lying in sic an unnatural and 
out-o’-the-way place for them, as the moors 
atween Dalnacardoch and Dalwhinnie ? 

North. 0, James—say not they per- 
ished ! 

Shep. Yes, sir, they perished; under 
such circumstances, it would have been too 
much to expect of the vital spark that it 
should not have fled. It didso—and a pair 
of more interesting Bagmen never slept the 
sleep of death. Gie me the lend o’ your 
handkercher, sir, for I agree wi’ you that 
the picture ’s verra pathetic. 


On one occasion, North, who supported the 
character of an old bachelor, relates a droll 
adventure he had on the Calton Hill : 


North. Feeling my toe rather twitchy, I 
sat down on a bench immediately under Nel- 
son’s Monument, and having that clever 

pe: the Observer of the day in my pocket, 
5 al to glance over its columns, when my 
attention was suddenly attracted to a con- 
fused noise of footsteps, whisperings, titter- 
ings, and absolutely guffaws, James, circling 
round the base of that ingenious model of a 
somewhat ¢lumsy churn, Nelson’s Monu- 
ment. Looking through my specks —lo! a 
multitude of all sexes— more especially the 
female — kept congregating round me, some 
with a stare, others with a simper, some with 
a full open-mouthed laugh, and others with 
a half-shut-eye leer — which latter mode of 
expressing her feelings is, in a woman, to me 

culiarly loathsome — while ever and anon 
T heard one voice saying, ‘‘ He is really a 
decent man ;”’ another, ‘‘ He has been a fine 
fellow in his day, I warrant;’’ a third, 
‘“‘ Come awa, Meg, he’s ower auld for my 
moncy ;’’ and a fourth, ‘‘ He has cruel gray- 
green een, and looks like a man that would 
murder his wife.’’ 

Shep. That was gutting fish afore you 
catch them. But what was the meaning 0’ 
a’ this, sir? 

North. Why, James, some ninny, it 
seems, had advertised in the Edinburgh news- 
papers for a wife with a hundred a year, 

and informed the female public that he 
would be seen sitting for inspection —— 
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Tickler. In the character of opening arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review —— 

North. From the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon, on the identical bench, 
James, on which, under the influence of a 
malignant star, I had brought myself to 
anchor. 

Shep. Haw! haw! haw! That beats 
cock-fetchin. So, then, Christopher North 
sat pene on a bench commandin « view 
o’ the haill city o’ Embro’ as an adverteeser 
for a wife wi’ a moderate income —and you 
canna ca’ a hundera year immoderate, though 
it ’s comfortable—and was unconsciou 
undergoin an inspection as scrutineezin to 
the ee o’ fancy and imagination as a recruit 
by the surgeon afore he’s aloo’d to join the 
regiment. Haw—haw— haw ! 

North. I knew nothing at the time, James, 
of the ninny and his advertisement —— , 

Shep. Sae you continued sittin and glow- 
erin at the crood through your specks? 

North. I did, James. What else could 
I do? The semicircle, ‘‘ sharpening its 
mooned horns,’’ closed in upon me, hemming 
and hemming me quite up to the precipice 
in my rear—the front rank of the allied 
powers being composed, as you may suppose, 
of women —— 

Shep. And a pretty pack they wad be 
—fishwives, female caudies, blue-stockins, 
toon’s-offisher’s widows, washerwomen, she- 
waiters, girrzies, auld maids wi’ bairds, and 
young limmers wi’ green parasols and five 
flounces to their forenoon gowns —— 

North. Iso lost my head, James, and all 
power of discrimination, that the whole as- 
semblage seemed to me like a + daub 
of a picture looked at by a connoisseur with 
a sick stomach, and suddenly about to faint 
in an exhibition. ' 

‘ap You hae reason to be thankfu’ that 
they didna tear you into pieces. 

orth. At last up I got, and attempted 
to make a speech, but I felt as if I no 
tongue. 

S That was a judgment on you, sir, 
for bein sae fondo’ talkin —— 

North. ctively brandishing my 
crutch, I atta¢ked the centre of the circle, 
which immediately gave way, falling into 
two segments — the one sliding with great 
loss down the slope, and stopt only by the 
iron paling in front of the New Jail — 
other wheeling tumultuously in a sauve qui 
peut movement up towards the Observatory 
—the plateau in front being thus left open 
to my retreat, or rather advance. 

Shep. O, sir! but you should hae been 
a sodger. Wellington or Napoleon wad hae 
been naething to you— you wad soon hae 
been a field-marshal —a generalissimo. 
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North. The left had rallied in the 
hollow ; and having formed themselves into 
@ solid square, came up the hill at the pas 
de charge, with a cloud of skirmishers thrown 
out in front; and, unless my eye deceived 
me, which is not improbable, supported and 
covered on each flank by cavalry. 

That was fearsome. 

North. I was now placed between two 
fires, in imminent danger of being surround- 
ed and taken prisoner, when with one of 
those sudden coup de’ails, which more than 
anything else distinguish the military gen- 
ius from the mere martinet, I spied an open- 
ing to my right, through, or rather over the 
crags ; and, using the butt-end of my crutch, 
I overthrew in an instant the few companies, 
vainly endeavoring to form into echelon in 
that part of the position, and, with little or 
no loss, effected a bold and skilful retro- 
grade movement down the steepest part of 
the hill, over whose rugged declivities, it is 
recorded that Darnley, centuries before, had 
won the heart of Queen Mary, by galloping 
his war-horse, in full armor, on the evening 
after a tournment at Holyrood. Not a regi- 








ment had the courage to follow me; and, on 
reaching the head of Leith Walk, I halted 
on the very spot where my excellent friend 
the then lord provost presented the keys of 
the city to his most gracious majesty, * on 
his entrance into the metropolis of the most 
ancient of his dominions, and gave three- 
times-three in token of triumph and derision, 
which were faintly and feebly returned from 
the pillars of the Parthenon; but I know 
not till this hour, whether by the discomfited 
host, or only by the echoes. 

Shep. ‘‘ Fortunate Senex!’’ Wonderfu’ 
auld man ! 


Alas! these pleasantries recall to us the 
days of other years and other men, and 
remind us that we, in whose youth they 
were uttered, are getting old. Yet it is 
cheering, too, to think that we, at least, can 
still enjoy them, as when 


*‘calidus juventa, 
msule Planco.’’ 


* George IV., who visited Edinburgh in 1822. 





Marra Toeresa AnD THE Pompapour. —If 
we seek for the characters who governed the age 
of Louis Quinze, we must search, says Alison, 
“the ante-chambers of the Duke de Choiseul, or 
the boudoirs of Mme. Pompadour or Du Barri.”’ 
One of our present under-secretaries of state, 
Mr. Massey, M. P., in the first instalment of 
his history of England under George I., compli- 
ments Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany and 
King of Hungary, on her abstinence from traf- 
ficking with the Pompadour. Alas. her Imperial 
Majesty was not above entente cordiale with the 
butcher’s daughter. The marchioness, née Jean- 
ne Antoinette Poisson (amid the bleating of sheep 
for the slaughter, and the lowing of oxen mori- 
turi illam salutantes), was civilly, courteously, 
pressingly entreated by the Head of the Family 
of European royalties. ° 

In the words of Sainte Beuve (De 1’ Etat de 
la France sous Louis XV. *impératrice 
Marie-Thérése, dans sa lutte ée et cour- 
ageuse contre les agrandisem: e le Prusse, 
avait mis a la France une coquetterie 
particuliére; elle n’avait pas dédaigné de se faire 
une amie de Mme. de Pompadour, et le parti fut 
pris 4 Versailles d’étre pour ]’Autriche,’’ &. 

How could Mr. Massey, living in the same day, 
sitting in the same House, and engaged in the 
same researches, historical and political, as Mr. 
Macaulay, have overlooked so popular a passage 
as that in which the brilliant essayist says of 
the Empress-Queen, that, though the haughtiest 
of princesses, though the most austere of mat- 
rons, she forgot in her thirst for revenge both 





the dignity of her race and the purity of her char- 
acter, and ‘‘ condescended to flatter the low-born 
and low-minded concubine, who, having acquired 
influence by prostituting herself, retained it by 
prostituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote 
with her own hand a note, full of expressions of 
esteem and friendship to her dear cousin, the 
daughter of the butcher Poisson, the wife of the 
publican D’Etioles, the kidnapper of young girls 
for the harem of an old rake, a strange cousin 
for the descendant of so many Emperors of the 
West !’’ The Queen of Epirus, in the play, 
proudly asks : 

** What goes richer to 
The composition of man than ours? 
Our soul ’s as free, and spacious, our heart ’s 
As great, our will as large, each thought as active, 
And in this only man’s more proud than we, 
That would have us less capable of empire; 
But search the stories, and the name of Queen 
Shines bright with glory, and some precedents 
Above man’s imitation.’’ 
— Beaumont AND FietcHER: The Coronation. 


The spirit of the passage applies honorably in 
some high respects to Maria Theresa, and in cer- 
tain magnanimous qualities she thay have beaten 
Old Fritz hollow, — ‘‘ some precedents above 
that man’s imitation’? quite. But Old Fritz 


was & long way above imitating her precedents 
in Poisson intrigues, and in his positive Potsdam 
style knew how to call a spade a spade, and a 
Poisson a Poisson, without fear or favor. — Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. 

















JUBILATE. — THE CHRISTMAS TREE.—THE LAUNCH. 


JUBILATE. 


JusrLaTe ! T am lovéd ! 

And his lips at length have said. it. 
Long since in his I read it, 
But I thought it could not be— - 
Ah! what happiness for me ! 


Jubilate ! I am lovéd ! 

Now am I like a little queen, 
And very pleasant ’t is, I ween; 
Whatsoe’er I do or say 

Seemeth good and right alway. 


Jubilate ! I am lovéd — 

To see him kneeling at my feet, 

0! it is sweet —’t is very sweet ! 
Every day and every hour 

Do I glory in my power ! 


Jubilate ! I am lovéd ! 

So dearly loved, that till I prayed, 

I was more than half afraid; — 

Lord ! forgive my sins, and make 
Me pure and good for his dear sake ! 


Jubilate ! I am lovéd! 
Lord ! forgive my glorying ! 
To Thy dear cross I meekly cling ! 
Let the love he beareth me 
Lead him — lead us both — to Thee ! 
— Elizabeth Youatt. 


a 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Or all'the store our German brothers brought us, 
Long since, across the sea, 

Best do I love the simple faith they taught us, 
Linked with the Christmas tree. 


The servient customs of an age departed 
Linger around them yet ; 

The German mother’s faith, so earnest-hearted, 
Her child will not forget. 


In the dear Father-land, ere earth rejoices 
To hail the Christmas morn, 

Ere tuneful chimes and neighbors’ loving voices 
Say gladly, ‘‘ Christ is born !?? — 


When o’er the German hills, with fading glory, 
The parting sunbeams shine, — 

Gild the green valleys, linked with feudal story, 
And linger on the Rhine, — 


When comes the night, and softly shines in 
heaven 
A love star, pure and clear, 
To Christmas Eve all joyous hopes are given, 
The brightest of the year. 


Then light and joy seem hovering o’er each 
dwelling, 
From cot to castle hall, 
And children’s voices cheerily are telling 
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From rooms fast closed, come sounds of prepa- 
ration 

Lah through each crevice glows, 
While children watch, with glad anticipation, 
To see the doors unclose. 


The glad hour comes at last, to earnest glances 
he full broad light streams out; 

Then comes the sequel to their childish fancies, 
To mingle hope and doubt. 


Mid lighted tapers all so brightly blazing, 
The Christmas tree is seen; 

It stands aloft, its laden branches raising, 
The glorious evergreen ! 


From every tiny twig and spray suspended 

Shine sparkling Christmas gifts, 

And thence each child, with smiles and laughter 
blended, 

The allotted treasure lifts. 


The shining boughs with many a gift are laden, 
Where pleasant mysteries blend, 

For father, mother, lover, child, and maiden, 
For brother, kinsman, friend. 


They say, O simple faith ! the Christ-child lin- 
TS 


ge 
O’er every home this night, 
Heclasps the Christmas bough with loving fingers, 
And leaves his tokens bright. 


Ah! chide them not, if thus in Him believing 
Who brought His peace to earth, — 

If so His love in earnest hearts receiving, 
They welcome thus His birth. 


It is the day of blessed glad evangels, 
Sweet let its coming be ! 

Shall we not trust that Love and kindred angels 
Hallow the Christmas tree? 

— Journal of Commerce. E. G. B. 





THE LAUNCH. 
BY WIDESWARTH. 


How gallantly she sits beside the wave, 
Waiting the signal that shall make her free ! 
With rigging rightly taut, and colors brave, 
Ready to dash in triumph to the sea. 
Her ways are chosen, rightfully inclined, 
And busy men are ready with their aid 
To give the virgin ship to wave and wind, — 
Another sinew in the arm of trade. 
Wedge up! knock down the shores ! she starts ! 
she starts ! 
Gently at first, as if a little shy, 
Till, gathering impetus, she seaward darts, 
The _ earth trembling as she thunders 
\ hag : 
The opening Wave receives her in his arms, 
And the old Salt is master of her charms. 





The faith that ’s shared by all. 


— Boston Post. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

In discussing the question of romance either 
as the amuser or the instructor of mankind, 
Roussel rather sweepingly remarked that ro- 
mances, by depicting man with exaggerated 
features, only prepared readers to be inevitably 

i with life. The logic does not seem 
sound; and, if the description of what ro- 
mance itself causes be not incorrect, its alleged 
effects may be very reasonably disputed. At 
one time the reading of romances was consid- 
ered as the occupation of those who had noth- 
ing to do; the business of those who had 
none. Certainly, if young people looked into 
romances only to make study of life, the au- 
thors were bound not to mislead them. But 
taking the old romances for whatever writers 
or readers accounted them, they could not be 
otherwise than dangerous. There was peril 
in the exhalations of vice and corruption which 
arose from them ; and there was peril equally 
great in the phantoms of ideal life which they 
presented to the imaginative and the impress- 
ionable. The true romance reader was not 
a citizen of this world ; he belonged to another 
sphere. Either Mr. Edgeworth or his daugh- 
ter has somewhere remarked, that a woman 
who has her head full of romances, fancies 
that she will be able to find the heroes of them 
in society. This saying was applied to the old 
social romance. As for the historical ro- 
mance, @ French author has truly said that 
it was born of truth violated by a lie. 

Our good Queen Charlotte had a profound 
contempt for romances. It was her majesty’s 
maxim that the mind, once surrendered to the 
charms of the imaginative, never cared for 
what was serious and real. She had a sus- 
picion, or rather a dislike, of romance-writers ; 
and yet, so inconsistent are, ay even queens, 
that the royal lady, who hated romances and 
their writers, could very complacently sit sur- 
rounded by her daughters, and listen to Miss 
Burney reading aloud that dirty farce by the 
elder Colman, called ‘‘ Polly Honeycombe.”’ 

Tt was objected against the old romances 
that the reading thereof could enrich a man 
neither with knowledge nor wisdom. The more 
modern historical romance (if that can be 
called modern of which there are so many in 
old classical literature, and of which the most 
splendid though not by far the most ancient 
example is that brilliant book which its author, 

Quintus Curtius, chose to call a “ Life of 
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Alexander the Great,’’?)-—- the more modern 
historical romance yields however but little 
knowledge, and is not calculated to produce 
wisdom. Indeed, the latter treasure comes 
not by reading, but by meditation over the 
knowledge acquired through reading. But 
more than meditation is required. Lord 
Bacon recognized what ‘‘ more ”’ was requisite, 
when he said, that ‘‘ Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing a 
correct man. And therefore if a man write 
little he had need of a great memory ; if he 
confer little he need have a present wit ; and 
if he read little he need have much cunning to 
seem to know that he doth not.” 

Jeremy Collier, whose canons of criticism 
however we are not at all inclined to endorse 
without some reserve, has one undeniably true 
remark upon the uses and abuses of reading. 
‘‘A man,” he says, ‘* may as well expect to 
grow stronger by always eating, as wiser by 
always reading. Too much overcharges na- 
ture, and turns more into disease than nour- 
ishment. It is thought and digestion which 
makes books serviceable, and gives health and 
vigor to the mind. Books well chosen,’’ he 
adds, — and he had no bowels for aught but 
what was real, — ‘‘ neither dull the appetite 
nor strain the memory ; but refresh the in- 
clinations, strengthen the powers, and im- 
prove under experiments. By reading, a man 
does as it were antedate his life, and makes 
himself contemporary with past ages.’’ Jere- 
my was alluding to history, and not to ro- 
mance. 

The early writers of romance were prob- 
ably as purely intentioned as Mrs. Barbauld 
herself when she composed her ‘‘ Lessons’’ 
for young children. Indeed, even in these 
matter-of-fact lessons there is much of the 
manner of the romancers, inasmuch as that 
the latter affected to teach one thing by the 
description of another ; by allegory, in fact. 
So Mrs. Barbauld employs a false image very 
often to canvey a distinctly different thing. 
The Edgeworths very reasonably object to her 
romance of the boy who, having tormented 
the robins, was devoured by a bear. But this 
lesson was given in days when young people 
had not yet ceased to peruse the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom, and similar probable 
histories. The Edgeworths, in their work on 
education, are perhaps too carping or too 
strict against poor Mrs. Barbauld in some of 





her phrases, but they acutely enough discern 
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the romantic instead of the real, in such ex- 
pressions as, ‘‘ The moon shines at night, when 
the sun is gone to bed.’’ The latter part of 
the sentence undoubtedly conveys a false idea, 
and it is condemned accordingly. Such a 
style is truly the first step towards making 
romance readers. If Mrs. Barbauld’s pupils 
could be brought to believe that the sun went 
to bed, they might easily, at a later period, 
see-in St. George the nurse-child of the witch 
Kalyb, the slayer of the dragon, and forget 
therein the clever bacon-dealer and the popu- 
larly-elected Bishop of Alexandria. The 
young lady in the *‘ Children’s Friend,” whose 
nurse had told her stories of hobgoblins, of 
course screamed herself hoarse at the sight of 
a chimney-sweeper. ; 

But the writers of old romances have in- 
flicted less injustice upon individuals than 
harm to their readers generally. My mean- 
ing will, perhaps, be better understood, if I 
say that, while they have imagined incidents 
for imaginary heroes, they have not applied 
to one person a real glory belonging to another. 
The authors of historical romances have been 
far less careful. A striking example of how 
the merits of one person are made over to 
another, it is to be found in Mr. James’ 
novel ‘‘ Richelieu.” Few who have read 
that work will have forgotten Pauline de 
Beaumont ; and these, perhaps, will not like 
to be told that, instead of being the unexcep- 
tionable young lady of the novel, she was an 
exceedingly mischievous and mischief-making 
maid of honor. Mr. James, moreover, has 
attributed to her an action of merit which 
was really performed, and that most disinter- 
estedly, by another person. 

It may be recollected that Pauline de Beau- 
mont, in ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ executes the perilous 
mission of disguising herself, and taking a 
letter to be delivered to a prisoner in the 
Bastile. In the novel, that prisoner is the 
Count de Blenau, the lover of Pauline herself. 
Many spirited young ladies would, under the 
circumstances, have done as much. 

She who really accomplished this then des- 
perate feat was impelled, however, only by 
duty. The person in question was Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort. The queen, Anne of 
Austria, was placed in a position of serious 
difficulty by the imprisonment of her faithful 
servant Laporte ; and when the idea was first 
entertained of conveying a letter to him, with 
instructions from his royal’ mistress, the few 
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persons who were in the queen’s confidence 
recoiled from the dangers attendant upon any 
attempt to realize the royal idea. Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort alone experienced no fears, 
and boldly offered to assume a disguise, and 
bear the missive from the queen to her confi- 
dential servant. The offer was accepted, the 
feat was most successfully performed, and the 
life of Laporte was saved in consequence. 

The above is an example of the wrongs 
which reality sometimes endures at the hands 
of romance. Many other instances might 
be cited, but I will confine myself to an ex- 
ample of another sort of error, as it will afford 
me space to notice one or two matters which 
are illustrative of past times, acts, and actors. 
Todo this I go back to a work which appeared 
some years previous to that of Mr. James, 
but which treats of the same period, and in- 
troduces many of the same personages that 
are to be found in ‘‘ Richelieu.” 

As a misrepresentation, both of fact and 
character, I know nothing equal to that 
achieved by Alfred de Vigny, in his character 
of Marie de Gonzague, the heroine of the 
romantic novel ‘‘Cing Mars.’’ The readers 
of that now tolerably well-known work will 
remember that the Marie of the author is a 
gentle young lady, fairly wooed and pleasantly 
won by Cing Mars; faithful to him amid ter- 
rible trial, and after his execution compelled, 
sorely against her will, to marry a man whom 
she had never seen, and for whom she of 
course had no particle of affection — namely, 
the King of Poland. 

But if reality be put against this romance, 
what do we discover! One or two historical 
incidents that may be worth reproducing. 

In the month of October, 1645, the French 
queen, Anne of Austria, repaired to Fontaine- 
bleau, with a splendid retinue of ladies, to 
witness a marriage which had been long in 
preparation, and which was expected to be 
more than ordinarily joyous, seeing that the 
two principal personages concerned were of 
royal condition or extraction. 

The old King of Poland, an elective mon- 
arch, and who was at the period in question 
heir to the crown of Sweden, had offered his 
hand to ‘‘ Mademoiselle.” The latter im- 
perious princess had treated with great scorn 
an offer which came to her from a gouty, 
purblind, aged prince, whose person was the 
reverse of attractive, and whose country was 





considered, in France, a mere nation of bar- 
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barians. The rejected king turned to Mad- 
emoiselle de Guise, who was somewhat passée, 
but who was blooming youth itself, compared 
with her wooer. She was, however, averse 
to the match; but, had she been as much 
inclined to it as she was otherwise, the mar- 
riage would not have taken place, for it was 
opposed by the queen and the all-powerful 
cardinal. The perplexed King of the Poles 
then bethought him of the daughter of the 
deceased Duke of Mantua, Marie de Gon- 
gague. She had in earlier days been promised 
to him by her father ; and his majesty, re- 
fused elsewhere, submitted himself to woo 
again the betrothed of Cinq Mars. His 
offer was received with a grateful acknow- 
ledgement which demonstrated the alacrity 
of her who made it. 

Marie de Gonzague was at this time by 
moO means s0 young as she is represented to 
us in the novel, when the queen exclaims, 
**Ma pauvre enfant, vous étes reine de Po- 
logne.”’ The bloom was very decidedly off 
the peach. She had been the object of the 
adoration of Gaston Duke of Orleans; and 
this love-passage was the talk of the whole 
court. The duke was then heir-presumptive 
to the crown, and the lady was not insensible 
to such a wooer. The queen, Marie de Me- 
dicis, however, however, took another view of 
the subject, and to further that view poor 
Marie de Gonzague was shut up in the castle 
of Vincennes, and Gaston had altogether for- 
gotten her before she came out again, When 
the prisoner recovered her freedom, she hated 
her old lover implacably, and she would 
gladly have accepted the King of Poland 
then, out of mere spite, but that sovereign, 
not caring to wait for her when she exhibited 
some symptoms of ‘dallying, rendered the 
match impossible by uniting himself to a Ger- 
man princess. 

Marie de Gonzague would not break her 
heart for any man. She was at heart her 
own mistress ; and she lived a gay life in Paris, 
although she had but a small fortune. Her 
wit and manners caused many to pay her 
homage, but nothing presented itself in the 
shape of a husband. Every one liked her 
eharming suppers, but no man cared to make 
himself responsible for the payment of them, 
till Cing. Mars, the master of the horse to the 
king, offered her his hand, and was at once 
accepted. 

Such was the fashionable and somewhat 
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fanée lady who, as the beloved of Cing Mars 
in the novel, ee 
of simplicity, reserve, youth, beauty, and 

over-abundant love. She was proud, for her 
father had been sovereign Duke of Mantua : 
and Cing Mars was partly the victim of that 
pride, for it urged him on to great designs 
against men in power, and made him aspire 
to be Constable of France, that he might be 
more on an equality with the daughter of a 
sovereign prince. Cinq Mars, however, was 
simply a conspirator, and he lost his head on 
the scaffold. His liaison with Marie de Gon- 
zague was looked upon asa derogation on the 
part of the lady, and caused a little scandal. 
She perhaps cared for Cinq Mars more than 
she did for any other of her lovers ; but, des- 
pite her attachment, she was very soon com- 
‘forted after his death, and assuredly thought 
the prospect, which now opened to her, of 
being queen of Poland, as one very pleasant 
to contemplate, and not again to be missed. 

Cardinal Mazarin was resolved to be rid of 
a lady who was & little addicted to dabble in 
politics in a way not compatible with his in- 
terests; who was, moreover, poor; some- 
what depressed ; had squabbles with her old 
lover Gaston, between whom and herself a 
mutual and intense hatred existed ; and who 
wore a mourning air, out of compliment to 
Cinq Mars, who had been executed in the 
days of Richelieu, and to think of whom was 
ridiculous in the days of Mazarin. The car- 
dinal, accordingly, despatched ambassadors to 
Poland, and the royal widower there sent his 
envoys in return to bear his compliments and 
affectionate greetings to the lady of many 
lovers. 

The first homage was, h6wever, rendered 
to the queen, Anne of Austria ; and it was 
at Fontainebleau that the ambassadors were 
received with all the gorgeous ceremony that 
could be devised by the solemn officers charged 
with such matters. 

The scene was a singular one. The repre- 
sentatives of the Polish king came ostensibly 
to ask for the hand of ‘the Princess Mary,” 
as she was called. Etiquette required that 
she should not be present ; but she was natu- 
rally curious to hear the speech, see the sight, 
and enjoy the conclusion. When the address 
had been uttered by the envoys, who appeared 
as thoroughly French as any gallant in court, 
one ambassador asked the other where the 





Princess Mary was. A pentleman in the 
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suite, who had- been in Paris before, and 
knew the lady by sight, recognized her stand- 
ing behind a royal duchess, where, like a 
gentleman ‘‘ below the bar,” she formed no 
part of the illustrious assembly, but could see 
and hear all that passed. As the ambassa- 
dors and their suite retired, they distin- 
guished the half-concealed lady by making 
the very lowest bows in the direction in which 
she stood ; and they even treated her with a 
“your majesty”? as they murmured their 
homage in passing near her. 

Thenceforward public homage was rendered 
to her by all parties, particularly after the sign- 
ing of the contract. This necessary form was 
gone through without much ceremony, but 
at night the ambassadors were entertained at 
supper by the young king. I suppose there 
had previously been some jollity in the kitch- 
en, with much obliviousness, for when the 
guests sat down to table it was discovered 
that the chief dishes had been forgotten. 
There was neither soupe nor bouillie; and the 
banquet was a failure. Nor was this all. 
When the ambassadors retired, they were 
conducted by the chief officers of the court 
to the grand staircase ; but on reaching that 
honorable passage it was found all in dark- 
ness, and the ambassadors and gentleman- 
ushers had to grope their way to the bottom, 
cursing the lampistes who had neglected to 


‘ flumine them. The queen-mother was dis- 


concerted at first on hearing of this misadven- 
ture, but she afterwards laughed heartily ; 
declaring that France never managed matters 
tightly, either in great things or small ; but 
that the only remedy was patience. 

These shortcomings put the Poles on their 
mettle. In the following winter, the Pala- 
tine of P and the Bishop of Wermia, 
despatched by the King of Poland to execute 
the marriage by proxy, with a gorgeous 
gathering of Sarmatian nobles, all in their 
national costume, entered Paris, and by the 
grandeur of their equipments and carriages 
quite extinguished the complimentary depu- 
tation sent to receive them. 

Madame de Motteville, in her Memoirs, 
speaks of this entry into Paris with the ecstasy 
of a lady fond of grand sights. The ambas- 
sadorial procession entered, she tells us,— 


“by the gate of St. Antoine, with abundance of 
solemnity, and the best decorum in the world. 
First and foremost came a company of foot- 
guards, dressed in red and yellow, with great 
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gold loops upon their clothes. 
manded by two or three officers richly apparelled 
and very well mounted. Their habits were v 
fine vests, after the Turkish manner, over whic. 
they wore a oe cloak with long sleeves, which 
they let fall loosely by their horses’ sides. The 
buttons of both their vests and cloaks were 
rubies, diamonds, and pearls; and their cloaks 
were lined with the same as their vests. After 
this company there came another in the same 
order, commanded by officers whose habits were 
richer than the former. Their vests and mantles 
were of the color of their heydukes, of green and 

id. We saw two other companies on horse- 
back, with the same liveries as those which were 
on foot, one of which was red and yellow, and 
the other gold and green; only those wore richer 
stuffs, the harness of their horses was finer, and 
they had more precious stones.’’ 


Madame de Motteville proceeds to say that 
the French Academicians followed this fine 
and foreign array. The lady is very severe 
upon the savants, who, she says, went out 
to do honor to the strangers but dishonor to 
themselves. They must, indeed, have looked 
very like mountebanks, for they wore shabbily- 
gay dresses, covered with ribbons, had feathers 
in their hats, and were mounted on sorry 
hackneys, which they hardly knew how to 
managé. They contrasted with the body of 
Polish noblemen who followed: these were 
attired in dresses of stiff brocade and silver, 
were splendidly mounted, and each was 
attended by a man in uniform. ‘ Their 
stuffs were so rich, so fine,’’ writes the lady 
already quoted, ‘‘ and their colors so lively, 
that nothing in the world was so agreeable. 
Their vests glittered, too, with diamonds ; 
yet,’ adds the true French lady, “ for all 
their richness, it must be confessed there is 
something in their magnificence which looks 
very savage.’’ It was not the magnificence, 
however, in which, to our thinking, the 
“* gay ” consisted. We rather detect 
the “‘barbarian”’ in a subsequent passage, 
which says of these splendidly attired Poles 
that they wearno linen, and do not fie in 
sheets like other Buropeans, but wrap them- 


selves up in furs. ‘‘ Theip.caps,” she adds, 
“are furred, their ved, except a 
lock upon their crown hangs down 







behind. They are for the most part so fat 
and slovenly that they-are loathsome.”” Some 
of them appear, nevertheless, to have been 
extraordinarily attractive in the eyes of this 
lady, who particularly admired the Polish 
officers of a superior grade, who wore three 
cock’s feathers in their caps, and the heads 
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distinctive adornment. Some of their horses, 
like Mr. Martin Van Butchel’s pony that was 
a Sunday spectacle in the Park some half- 
century ago, were painted, chiefly red. The 
lady very justly calls this an odd fashion, but 
yet ‘not a disagreeable sight.”” 

The Palatine of Posen and the Bishop of 
Wermia came last, surrounded by Polish and 
French nobles, all on horseback, brilliant as 
finery could make them, and followed by the 
carriages of the Palatine and Bishop — hand- 
some equipages, having silver wherever iron 
was employed in French carriages, and look- 
ing, with the fine plump steeds which drew 
them, not in the least as if they had made 
the long journey from Poland. 

All Paris was a-foot early to see the entry, 
and even the young king and queen-mother 
placed themselves at a window of their palace 
to see them pass. But before the procession 
reached that point darkness had set in, and 
the sight-seers, royal and noble, gentle and 
simple, were disappointed, and blamed the 
blameless; just as many did at the late 
entry of Queen Victoria into the French 
capital. The ambassadorial party was lodged 
and boarded at the king’s expense, in the 
palace of the exiled Duke de Venddme. 

If there was discontent at the entry, there 
was still more at the marriage. There was 
an intention to perform this ceremony with 
every possible splendor, but there arose such 
acrid dissensions resting on points of prece- 
dency, every prince and noble claiming to be 
better than all others, and these dissensious 
were accompanied by such intemperance of 
speech and action, that the queen finally de- 
termined that there should be no public mar- 
riage at all. The renewed disappointment 
was universal; but it was not heeded, and the 
ceremony took place privately, with scarcely 
any one present but the bride, the represent- 
ative of the ‘‘ groom,’’ and court officials, 

It was well that this was the case, for there 
was something indecorous in the appearance 
of the black-eyed)"Black-haired, and still hand- 
some bride. She Gfiginally designed to wear 
the royal Polish mantle — white — covered 
with “‘ flames of gold,’ over a robe corres- 
ponding therewith. The ceremony being, 
however, a private one, the queen insisted that 
the mantle should not be worn. Thereupon 
Marie de Gonzague also laid aside the robe, 
and appeared at the altar in her “ corset” 
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of whose horses were made gay with the same 


and petti “‘which being. made,” says 
Madame de Motteville, “‘to wear under 
another, was too short, and not-grave enough 
for the occasion.” = . 

Singular as she must have looked, the Poles 
who saw her cross a terrace to proceed to the 
queen’s apartment, previous to the marriage, 
slfouted for joy at the sight of their own fu- 
ture queen. She did not want for brilliancy 
of adornment; for Anne of. Austria had 
covered her with crown jewels, lent for the 
occasion. The service would probably have 
been all the more gratefully acknowledged if 
Anne had not forbidden Marie to wear the 
closed crown until after the ceremony was 


haps be rather called a “‘ counselling,’’ but, 
*« defense’’ or “‘ avis,’’ it was obeyed, and the 
marriage was at length concluded in due form. 
Although Madame de Motteville says there 
was nobody at it, she enumerates such a num- 
ber of the royal family and attendants as must 
have constituted a very numerous company. 
She especially notices the presence of the Duke 
of Orleans, the old lover of Marie ; and she 
evidently thinks that the form which made a 
queen of the latter in presence of an old ad- 
mirer, must have been wormwood to the Duke, 
and something sweeter than all Hybla to the 
lady ; indeed, the latter had more triumphs 
than this on the eventful day in question. 


of the Queen of France during a brief portion 
of the day; and Madame de Motteville, to 
whom such privileges seemed an antepast of 
paradise, thought that the bride must have 
been raised thereby to a condition of ecstatic 
delight which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe. 

The banquet which followed the ceremohy 
was a stately, lengthy, and tedidus affair, and, 
as it appears to me, very dull when compared 
with the smart things that were said, not at, 
but after it. There was no lack of aids to 
wit, in the form of “‘ creature comforts,’’ and 
sparkling wines, but there was little mirth 
although much magnificence, and perhaps be- 
cause of much magnificence. In the evening 
the bride was conducted, as became a queen, 
to her residence in Paris, where her escort of 
princes and nobles took leave of her, each with 
a separate compliment. ‘The lady’s ex-lover, 


the Duke of Orleans, was not there, but he 
was represented by the Abbé de Riviére. 
When this gentleman approached to take 





concluded. The ‘“‘ forbidding ’’ should per- . 


She took, or rather was allowed, precedence . 
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leave, he maliciously whispered that he 
thought she had done better if she had re- 
mained in France with the simple title of 
‘Madame ;”’ meaning ‘* Duchess ”’ of Orleans. 
‘‘ God,” said the Queen of Poland, “has 
given me that of ‘ Majesty,’ and therewith I 
am very well content.” 

The brillianey of the court balls on this 
occasion made compensation for the disap- 
pointment caused by the late entry of the 
Poles into Paris, and the privately-celebrated 
marriage of Marie with the proxy of the royal 
hashand, who was quietly expecting her ar- 
rival at Warsaw. The new queen was the 
‘Cynthia of the minute.”” Crowds followed 
her in the streets, as if she were a great 
stranger, and not one whose face was famil- 
iarly known to most, at least, of those who 
hurried to gaze upon her. She was unchanged 
by her fortune; and. the fact of her being 
Queen of Poland, or of her having danced 
with the then young King of France, caused 
no difference in her towards her friends. 
This is spoken of as something highly meri- 
torious on her part. 

The journey, through Flanders and Ger- 
many into Poland, was a glorious ovation, 
and the last which she enjoyed. When she 
reached Warsaw there was scarcely any one 
m waiting to greet her; there was no state 
reception, no private happy welcome: and 
when she was led into the presence of the old 
king, fretful at the time from a sharper than 
ordinary attack of the gout, both parties were 


‘disappointed. The king did not think her so 


handsome as he had found her pictures repre- 
sent her to be ; and poor Marie, looking upon 
aman as old and twice as ill-looking as the 
“Konig in Thule,” shuddered at her lot. 
The scene was altogether an extraordinary 
one. The meeting took place in the cathe- 
dral. The old king was seated in a chair, 
and when Marie approached and knelt, and 
kissed his hand, he neither rose to receive her 
nor stooped to raise her, but, turning to one 
of the French gentlemen, he said, roughly 
and aloud, ‘‘ Is this the great wonder of which 
you have made so much to me?” Never 
was there a more melancholy marriage. Each 
party seemed to wish to avoid the other. Not 
& word was said by either but what the cere- 
mony required ; and, when the sorry ceremony 
itself was concluded, the poor queen sank into 
a chair quite unable to thank the king, as was 
expected, for the great honor he had done her. 
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The banquet which followed disgusted the 


gastronomic French. There was nothing 
there, they said, but what was disagreeable ; 
and the indifferent banquet was construed al- 
most into an insult to France. Later in the 
evening, the unhappy queen whispered to 
Madame de Guebriant that she wished to 
heaven she could return with her to France. 
At length, weary and vexed, she was con- 
ducted to her solitary chamber ; and the king, 
when he had seen the banquet fairly to a 
close, was carried to his own apartment, in 
another part of the palace. 

What the French ladies thought of the 
ungallantry of the king may be seen in 
Madame de Motteville. Suffice it here tosay, 
that they talked high and loudly, for days, 
of the honor of France ; and they succeeded 
so well that everybody at last was satisfied 
that the honor of France had been properly 
regarded. 

It was but a three years’ splendid misery, 
and then all was over, —not for Marie, but 
for her harsh old husband, who died in 1648. 
He left a wealthy widow, however, who was, 
in her very weeds, courted most assiduously 
by a younger brother of the late king. Marie 
had little interest now in France, and the 
prospect of helping her lover, by her wealth, 
to be elected King of Poland, and sharing the 
throne with him, was one which affected her 
most agreeably. There were many difficulties 
in the way, but these were all surmounted. 
Even the obstacle presented by the parties 
being within the forbidden degrees was easily 
got rid of, and money purchased from Rome 
a license to break the ecclesiastical law. All 
ends were thus accomplished. The lover was 
elected king, and the widow of the old king 
became the bride of the new. He was not 
80 uligracious a consort as the defunct mon- 
arch, but he did not scruple to speak of the 
wife whose money had bought his election to 
the crown, as a very estimable person indeed, 
yet one by marrying whom he had sacrificed 
a good deal, and materially injured his pros- 
pects. He was an ungrateful fellow; but 
probably did not mean all that he said. Be 
this as it may, Marie was ‘“‘as happy as a 
queen ”’ could be; though no one who reads 
her history will recognize in this clever wom- 
an the simple little piece of prettiness who is 
the heroine of De Vigny’s ‘‘ Cinq Mars.” 

J. Doran. 
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From The Spectator, 20 Oct. 
IMPORTANT TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Bexrast, 15th October, 1855, 

Sir, — A time of alliance with France and 
war with Russia is peculiarly appropriate to 
the settlement of certain important territori- 
al questions concerning North America. 

he vast regions that lie North of the 
United States are politically distributed into 
five British colonies (including the insular 
ones), the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
tory, which stands in the same relation to 
the British Crown as India before the trade 
was opened, and the Russian American Com- 
pany’s territory, which stands in the same 
relation to the Russian Crown, with the im- 
portant difference that its affairs are much 
more directly under the control of the Impe- 
tial Government. 

An agreement is said to exist between these 
two Companies, with the sanction of their 
respective Governments, which protects their 
respective territories from hostilities during 
the present war. The existence of this agree- 
ment, of course, is not proved, but it seems 
very paar ; for if our treaty with France, 
which debars us from making any permanent 
conquests, is to be literally maintained, no 
end could be served by yi te, or destroy- 
ing a few trading posts in the North Pacific. 
The attack on Petropaulovski was not di- 
rected against the Kamtschatkan territory, 
but against the Russian fleet. 

But this treaty is not a guarantee of the 
Russian territory, as has been absurdly su 
posed; it is an arrangement between the 
Allies only, and may be modified by mutual 
consent. 

A glance at the map will suffice to show 
what a desirable addition Russian America 
would be to our American empire. The 
Southern part of Russian America, where 
Sitka, the capital, is situated, is a mere strip 
of sea-coast, cutting off our possessions in 


that part from the sea, and rendering them | good 


useless. It is indeed impossible that so awk- 
ward a territorial arrangement could have 
been consented to by any British diplomatist 
who had the map of North America before 
his eyes. Besides the importance of their 
, mec the coast and islands of Russian 

merica contain large supplies of valuable 
and accessible timber, and are probably rich 
in minerals, — having the same geological 
character, so far as known, as the British 
territories to the South. 

Of course we cannot conquer and annex 
this territory without the consent of France. 
But there are reasons why France should con- 
sent ; for otherwise the Russian Government 


may sell it to the Americans : an event which 
would go far to give the Americans an ascen- 
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dency in the North Pacific, and therefore 
would not suit the views of the French any 
more than our own. And for us, I need not 
enlarge on the undesirableness of our having 
the Americans on the North as well as on the 
South of our North American possessions. 

If we make such a conquest, however, it 
is but fair that France should receive an 
equivalent: and this may be provided by 
letting France occupy and colonize Saghalien, 
a large island lying opposite the mouth of 
the Amoor, which has not yet, I believe, been 
occupied by the Russians, although it is no 
doubt included in their projects of empire. 
The French are doing all they can to extend 
their colonies in the Pacific ; and the project 
of convertin a a into a colony was 
lately a in France, in a newspaper ar- 
ticle which had the look of a Government 
‘‘ feeler.”’ 

There is another set of territorial questions 
concerning North America which a period 
of alliance with France is an appropriate 
time to settle. 

Few persons seem aware that the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence is still partly French. The 
French guaranteed rights of fishery 
on the British American coast, and a rocky 
islet or two for the purposes of their fisheries , 
besides rights concurrently with us over the 
South and West coasts of Newfoundland. 

I need not spend many words in provin 
the awkwardness of a concurrent territoria 
right, and the desirableness of making the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence purely British. I have 
now to propose a way of attaining this end. 

We a a concurrent territorial right 
with the Americans in the Oregon territory ; 
which, however, was only a temporary ar- 


rangement, and was ended by partitioning 


the territory. This precedent is evidently 
not applicable to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
But we have another treaty with the Ameri- 
cans that affords a good precedent for this 
case. I refer to that ‘signal act of national 
sense,’’ Lord Elgin’s Canadian recip- 
rocity treaty ; by which the United States 
and the British Colonies granted each other 
mutual freedom of trade in their unmanu- 
factured produce, of navigation in their 
waters, and of fishery on their coasts. A 
somewhat similar treaty might be negotiated 
with France, by which the French should 
cede the sovereignty of all coasts and islands 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the British 
Crown, receiving in exchange the same un- 
restricted rights of fishing and navigation in 
the American waters enjoyed by ourselves 
and our Colonies, and now shared by the 
United States. Both parties, it is evident, 
would gain by such a me we should be 
freed from the possibility of future very dis- 





agreeable complications; and the 
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would enlarge their rights of fishery in the 
American waters, to which they attach great 
importance, while they would abandon noth- 
ing of any real value; for the Americans, 
under the existing treaty, may ary their fish 
on our coast as on their own, and the same 
ight should be extended to the French. 
would go farther than this, and propose 
to France to ize British America as an 
independent state, under the Sovereign of 
Great Britain, but no longer forming part of 
the British empire, and neutral in any possi- 
ble future war between Britain and France ; 
and this state should be bound forever to 
allow perfect freedom of navigation, fishery, 
and naturalization, to British and French 
subjects, and to admit British and French 
products at duties never exceeding those now 
im on British products. 

By such an arrangement we should be 
freed from. possible future embarrassments 
arising from the anomalies of the colonial 
relation. The French would have their rights 
in North America extended and secured ; and 
the interests of both would be served by the 
formation of a state in America which would 
be a ‘limitation ’’ and partial ‘ counter- 

ise’ to the aggressive democracy of the 

nited States. 

Such a state would probably join the 
Western Alliance on the same terms as Sar- 
dinia: at least if the annexation of Russian 
America were held out as a reward. This is 
said, indeed, to be already talked of by the 
Canadians. 

Worthless as are the French territorial 
rights in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is evi- 
dent they could be ceded much more easily 
for the great political object of building u 
an Anglo-French independent state in Nort 
America than merely in exchange for en- 
larged rights of fishery. 

d, as we do not intend to be always at 
war with Russia, the cession of Russian 
America might at the conclusion of peace be 
placed on the same footing : Russian subjects 
obtaining the same privileges as British and 
French in British America, and the Russian 
American Company being indemnified for the 
surrender of its privileges at the expense of 
the Government of British America. Any 
reasonable ground of offence to the United 
States might be removed by admitting them 
to the same rights ; most of which, indeed, 
they enjoy already, under Lord Elgin’s recip- 
rocity treaty already referred to. 

The consolidation of British America, 
however, is mainly in our own power, with- 
out reference to either France or Russia. All 
our American Colonies are now self-govern- 
ing, and are already cnaite of a union 
amqng themselyes. Let us facilitate and 
sanction such a union: let us annex the 
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Hudson’s Bay territory to Canada, on pay- 
ment of its value to the Company, its owners, 
out of the Canadian treasury; and let us 
erect British America into an independent 
kingdom, under Queen Victoria. 

A part of the Pacific sea-coast would thus 
become Canadian ; and the intelligent and 
enterprising people of Canada would be able 
to commence the work about which the 
Americans are talking, of a'railway to the 
Pacific. Mr. Whitney, an American, has 
shown how to raise the fund for such an un- 
dertaking, by selling the public lands along 
the railway, as fast as the railway is made : 
the railway will give value to the land, and 
the price of the land will make the railway. 
There is not the slightest doubt that this can 
be done, where the land is good all the way ; 
but between Louisiana and California lies a 
desert to which no railway could give value. 
British America, on the contrary, is fertile 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and the 
Rocky Mountains afford passes that need not 
daunt the engineers who have brought rail- 
ways over the Alleghanies. (See Sir Geor, 
Simpson’s Overland Journey Round 
World.) 

British America is the most valuable group 
of colonies in existence; and it does not 
need much statesmanship to raise it into a 
respectable political power. 

am, Sir, respectfully yours, i 
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We see it stated in letters from Vienna 
that the new Concordat, building up again 
in the Austrian Empire the fabric of Papal 
predominance which Joseph the Second 
struck down, was designed to have the effect 
of strengthening and securing Austrian 
ascendancy in Germany. If so, a greater 
mistake could not possibly have been com-" 
mitted. The young Emperor could have 
taken no surer course to draw down ulti- 
mately increased contempt and dislike in 
Germany, — in as far as’ intellect or intelli- 

mee has yet any influence there, —than 
thus to hand over education exclusively to 
the priesthood, and degrade the ecclesiastical 
administration of his empire into mere vas- 
salage to the Popedom. 

They understand the drift of the measure 
somewhat more clearly who discern in it 
but the part of a meditated league with the 
Papal Goraaienk for the intellectual and 
material oppression of Italy. It has long 
been felt in Vienna that the hold upon that 
country was almost utterly gone; and for 
the fact that the insurrection of 1848 was 
so general and successful both in Lombardy 
and Tuscany, the favorite explanation has 
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been that Austria had justly excited the 
enmity and wrath of the Vatican, and was 
but reaping the natural fruits of the inde- 
ndence of its Lombard clergy. To destroy 
uelphism forever, therefore, by making 
the interests of the Holy See identical with 
those of Austria, placing the clergy at the 
mercy of their bishops, and filling up what 
the secular clergy may want in fanaticism by 
monkery resuscitated — this would go nearer 
to express the scope of the new Concordat. 
One may also see manifest throughout it, 
and the unctuous description of it with 
which the Pope favors the Secret Consistory, 
a desire on the part of the Holy Father to 
exhibit France outdone in the favor and pro- 
tection shown to the Popedom. Napoleon 
the Third has been vainly invited to im- 
rove the example of his uncle. When the 
t Napoleon framed his Concordat, he 
sacrificed all right and independence in the 
lesser clergy. They were left at the mercy 
of the bishops, and the bishops at the mercy 
of the Pope. But he never would have 
done this, if he had not made certain that 
he had the Pope in his power, that he might 
bring him to Paris, and convert him into 
little more than a convenient French func- 
tionary. Could he have foreseen a Pope 
independent of France he never would have 
nted such powers to Rome. But after 
all, what has been the effect of this subjec- 
tion of the French clergy to their bishop, 
which Austria now seeks to imitate? tts 
effect in France has been to create two par- 
ties in the Church, one ultramontane, and 
one opposed to it; and the strength and im- 





portance of such opposition may be judged 
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from the fact of the Archbishop of Paris 
having rejected the dogma of the Immacu- 
Tate Conse tion. The new Concordat of 
Austria will have the same effect among the 
Catholics of Germany and North Italy. It 
will only give increased importance to the 
party of liberal believers opposed to wultra- 
montanism and Rome. 

The religious side of the question is, how- 
ever, not that which most directly interests 
us. Weare more concerned to watch it as 
the rival effort which Austria is making to 
outbid France in the good graces of the 
Pope. A struggle for influence and domina- 
tion in Italy is thus invited and begun. 
Hitherto the French Government has con- 
ducted itself so prudently and warily, that 
neither Pope nor Emperor could find cause 
of complaint; it seemed to be gradually 
extricating itself from the military occupa- 
tion of Rome, by diminishing its force, and 
transferring the military guard of the city 
to Swiss recruits. But if the French retire 
from Rome the Austrians must withdraw 
from the Romagna, and then. explosion is 
inevitable. 

Yet with such a catastrophe impending, 
the farce of propitiating the Vatican is kept 
up! Really the great Catholic governments, 
instead of vying with each other in passing 
laws affecting to constitute the Pope predom- 
inant over their clergy and their institutions, 
should rather lose no time to devise some 
means of enabling the Popedom to prolong 
its a existence as a governmental sys- 
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tem. Who can doubt that politically it is 
in the last stage of dissolution? — Exam- 
iner, 1 Dec. 





Tratran-EnouisH.—The following wholesale 
assassination of the English language was per- 
petrated in the form of a circular, and dis- 
tributed among the British residents at Naples 
in 1882: 

** Joseph the Cook, he offer to one illuminated 
public and most particular for British knowing 
men in general one remarkable, pretty, famous, 
and splendid collection of old goods, all quite 
new, excavated from private personal diggings. 
He sells cooked clays, old marble stones, with 
basso-relievos, with stewing-pots, brass sacri- 
ficing pots, and antik lamps. Here is a stockin, 
of calves heads and feets for single ladies an 
amateurs travelling. Also old coppers and can- 


dlesticks; with Nola jugs, Etruscan saucers, and 
much more intellectual’ minds articles; all en- 
titling him to learned man’s inspection to ex- 
amine him, and supply it with illustrious pro- 
tection, of which he hope full and valorous 
satisfaction. 

‘*N. B. —He make all the old thing brand 
new for gentlemans who has collections, and 
wishes tochange him. He have also one manner 
quite original for make join two sides of different 
monies; producing one medallion, all indeed 
unique, and advantage him to sell by exportation 
for strange cabinets and museums of the exterior 
potentates.’’ — Wotes and Queries. 
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